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ATTRACTIVE PLATE OF ANJOU PEARS 


The Anjou pear is one of the best known, most popular and profitable late pears. The tree is a vigorous 
grower, hardy and prolific. The pears are of large size, green in color, but often yellowing somewhat when 
thoroughly ripe. They are very juicy and luscious and of the best quality.’ Although largely grown and 
sold in all the principal markets few consumers know it at its best. This is due to the fact that it is picked 
too soon. The fruit should not be picked until nearly ready to drop, and then be spread thinly in a dark, 
cool place and allowed to ripen slowly, The Anjou does best as a standard. ! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OUR HELP BUREAU 





And Market for Male and Female Labor—How to Make 


This 


Department of American Agriculturist Still More Serviceable to 
Employers and to Those Who Want Work. 


Although Our Help 
advertising until quite 
written us that it enabled them 
this heading has been continued every 
the time has now 
letters from men and women who have 


Bureau, as well as from those who have secured help 


emphasize the following facts: 


come to make a good deal more of this department. 


3ureau was not instituted in our Farmers’ Exchange 
late the past spring, 
to get excellent help. 


many farmers who used it have 
At their suggestion, 
Farmers’ Exchange, but 
Many 
got work by advertising in Our Help 
through this bureau, 


week in Our 


1. The advertisement should be sufficiently explicit so that both parties 


will know what the other wants. 
it is better to spend a 
erably complete. 

2. When a farmer writes to a man 
mer should state fully just what 
pay. If it is your custom to have 
own and to allot him 
house and be treated as one of your 
character of men you are 


a high class and appreciate good treatment. 
milking or 
course you expect your help to do anything 
principal job is to be teaming, 
Make your 


is general farming, or simply 
but if their 
care of cows, 
whole case, then the 
the job or not. 
men who advertise for 
delay making up their 

5., The man 
letter to the farmer 
experience you have had, 
nu ‘would-be employer can 


done, 


taking say so. 


man who receives 


work get so 
mind which to 


who he thinks 


judge 


to your qualifications, 

justified in discharging you. What both 
is each other’s confidence, 

isfied with results. 


Since 
few pennies more 


It is a good plan to put a 
many 


is only five cents a word, 
the advertisement tol- 


the cost 
and make 


whom he wishes to employ, the far- 


he wants done and what he is willing to 
your 
a piece of land, say so. 
family, 
likely to reach through 


occupy a little house of his 
If he can board right in your 
make a point of that, for the 
American Agriculturist are 
Staté also whether your work 
work, driving team, etc. Of 
everything that is to be 
or driving a milk wagon, or 
letter long enough to cover the 
it can tell right off whether he wants 
time limit on your offer. Some 
replies that they are disposed to 
take. 


man 


dairy 
and 


who wants to hire out should also make very complete the 


may wish to hire him. Tell just what 


what you can do and what you cannot do, so that 
intelligently. : 
for if he finds you have imposed upon him, he will be 


Don’t try to deceive him as 


the employer and employee want 


so that they can work together and both be sat- 





OUR HELP BUREA Uv 
And Market for Male 

and Female Labor 

Five Cents Per Word 


" HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man and | wife to work on small farm 
and manage and care for small herd of cattle; 
necessary help. Wages, $0 per month, house rent, 
nulk, potatoes and vegetables, as agreed. Imme- 
‘Late employment. Reterences required. BOX 494, 
S.ugerties, » J 

WANTED -Working farmer and wife, preferably 
under 45. Good wages tor capable and desirable 
couple; furnished dwelling, vegetables, provisions, 
fuel and $0 monthly. Only written applications, 
with full postieninge and copies of references, con- 
sidered, P O BOX 2. White Plains, N Y. 
WANTED “Manager for my Big Meadows farm, 
Hardin Co, Oho. Grazing, grain and_ dairying. 
“the sight place for the right man.”’ In inquir- 
ing state family, experience and give references, 
GEORGE W. GILL, Columbus, 0. 
VPOULTRYMAN WANTED AT ONCE—On fancy 
faim, with small poultry outfit; modern conven- 
iexces. Other dutics part of time, Young man, 
nomarried. Send references, SUPT GRASSLAND 
FARMS, Chapinyille, Ct. 

WANTED Boy with about two years’ experience 
in country newspaper printing office, who wishes 
to finish his trade as connpeattor. Write 8S. J. 
MONCK, Printer, Lithograph Bldg, Cleveland, peed 
Ww AN ‘TED— ak reliable man to milk and take care 


of — wy | mapeee, Give reference and state wages 


xpected. ady position for the right man, 
WM RocH, Whitenall, N ¥. 

WANTED—Young men to represent large farm 
implement manufacturer at home, Work this in 
your leisure time. Address P. H. L., 617 Market 
strect, Steubenville, O 

WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying $40 to $50 a month guaranteed. Cat- 
alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

WANTEID-Situation as farm manager by a man 
of good education and considerable means. Has 
ewned and managed farm for 30 years. Has now 
leased farm to son, Wants good position Reliable 
and efficient; single. WILT- 


Address GEORGE B. 
¥. 


SIE, Skaneateles, N 

MAN of many years’ experience in fruit culture 
in Florida would like to undertake management 
of such property. Is competent to select choice 
lands, ete. Address G. FREDERICK EDW ARDs, 
Box 24, Walpole, N H. 


WANTED Bituation as general manager on gen- 
tleman’s place. Exper ienced in scientific farming and 
are of stock. Full information fiom employer. 
R. 8., Box 37, Darien, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WAN'’ED—Agents to sell nursery stock. 
or part time; fast selling specialties: choice 
ritory. PROTECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva, 
$% MONTH AND EXPENSES—Paid reliable 


men in every localitv. Permanent Deeition. Ad- 
dress ROYAL REMEDY co, Dept A, Toledo, 0. 


$30 A WEFK ‘and expenses to men wit to 
introduce our Poultry Goods. THE onwox” CO, 
Dept 20, Parsons, Kan. 





Whole 
ter- 
N Y. 


+ 





Half Price to All Who Want Work. 





Any person of either sex and of any 
age who wants work in the country, on 
a farm or in a home, is invited to ad- 
vertise that fact in Our Help Bureau of 


American Agriculturist AT HALF 
PRICE—only 2% cents per word, cash 


with the order. 

Let everybody who wants this kind 
of work make the fact known by in- 
serting a little advertisement in Our 
Help Bureau. To put your wants be- 
fore the more than 500,000 people in 
your own and other states who read 
Our Help Bureau every week will thus 
only cost you 2% cents per word, or half 
the regular price. 

This special half rate is made to help 
those out of work, and to induce every- 
one who wants work in the country to 
let the fact be known to our readers. 
You can be mighty sure of getting a 
good place at good pay, for your de- 
sires will be eagerly read by thousands 
of the very best class of employers. 


—— 
REGULAR PRICE TO EMPLOYERS AND OTHERS 


Persons who wish to employ help of 
any kind, should also use Our Help 
Bureau at the regular rate of 5 cents 
per word. Every employer can easily 
afford to pay this nominal charge of 
5 cents per word to advertise the 
situation he offers to thousands of good 
men and women, boys and girls who 
read this department every week, 

We invite correspondence on this 
whole question of farm and household 
help, how to solve it, relations of em- 
ployers and employees, etc, etc. 





>_> 


Employers Are Grateful. 





I received a dozen 
adertisement in your Help Bureau last 
spring, and secured 2 good man. This 
Help Bureau was a good idea, but it 
should have been started earlier. I am 
glad to know that you are starting it 
up again now. It should be run through 
the.year, as we want help all the year 
round. I fully appreciate all the ef- 
forts of American Agriculturist to help 
us farmers—it gets better each year.— 
[M. L. Barney, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Six reliable men answered my adver- 
tisement for help. Your paper is a good 
one to advertise in, as it reaches many 
readers.—[John C. Schroeder, Ontario 
County, N ¥. 


letters from my 





Seasonable Farm Books 


We present herewith a short list of standard agri- 
cultural books. We have an authoritative book on 
almost every phase of rural life, all of which are 
practical books by practical men, whose names 
are assurance of the value of their contributions. 
These works are to-day at the very head of litera- 
ture in their respective fields, and their reputation 
for comprehensiveness and accuracy is widely 
known. For particulars, descriptions of upwards 
of 400 valuable books on agriculture and _ allied 
subjects, we would refer you to our Portrait 
Catalog, which is yours for the asking. Enclose 
4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 

Soiting Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw, professor animal? husbandry at 
the university of Minnesota. How to cultivate 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo: how 
to use silage. ‘the newest and most valuable of all 
books for the dairyman. It tells all about growin 
and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have 
been found useful in any part of the United States 
or Canada—climate and soil to which they ae 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermont, A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner prob 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, ters 
snd to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points, In spite of the natural 
difticulty of presenting abstract principles the w ole 


adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. | ™4tter is made entirely plain, even to the imexpe 
Also about building and, filing silos, what to use rienced reader, Illustrated, 152 pages. 5x7 inc hea, 
and how to fill and feed it. Illustrated. att CIO ..seeeeeseeeeereesereesseeees tteeeeeceeesewaes $).50 
pamen, Gat imches. Cloth... cc.cccccsccccccsseccess 1.50 P 
Irrigation Farming 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses By Lucius M. Wilcox. A handbook for the prac- 
tical application of water in the production of 
How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. By | crops. ‘the most complete work on the subject 
Thomas Shaw. Soon forage crops other than | ever published, New edition, revised, enlarged and 
grasses will be grown from sea to sea. This new | rewritten. lllustrated, Over 50U pages. 5x7 inches, 
Geparture may revolutionize the stock and dairy | Cloth  .......c.csccccecccccecnecesesseenseceseeces eonett 
business of America. Prof Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was | Ornamental Gardening for Amesionne 


done and how any and every farmer can do like- 


By Elias A. Long, landscape architect. A trea 


wise, Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely : : 
som tise on beautifying homes, rural distriets and ceme- 
or Illustrated. at pages. 5x7 nee teries. A plain and practical work with numerous 
Ccccccccccccccccccceseeescccoescccceccessccecscoce fllustrations and instructions so plain that ther 
f b pad l m zZes inc} 

Hedges, Windbreaks, et ~ Apher deneesntlaaliceatba cline 

Live Fences The Propagation of Plants 
By E. P. Powell, A treatise on the planting, By Andrew 8. Fuller. Illustrated with numer- 


growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 


try and suburban homes. It gives accurate dire - practical en® wsetul 


of hybridiving and 


An eminently 
the process 


cus engravings. 
work, Describing 


tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how to crossing and also the many different modes | 

— them ; and ially concerning windbreaks | which cultivated plants may be propagated and 

and shelters, It i des the whole art of making | multiplied, 350 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......$1,50 

a delightful heme, 4 giving directions for nooks and 

balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. | Ginseng 

Mllustrated. MO pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... $0.50 Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, and Mar- 
ket Value. By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in 


Forest Planting 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on 
the care of woodlands and the restoration of the 


with either seed or 
preparation, plant- 
artificial propaca- 


a practical way how to begin 
roots, soil, climate and location, 
ing and maintenance of the beds, 





tion, manures, enemies, selection for market and for 
denuded — lands on plains and mountains, ful! improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits 
mg given for forest planting of our that he axunerted ey ad Revi d 
various kinds of soil subsoil, whether on moun- = ae eckee oy ‘hue marr nu. 5 a 2 
=. er valley. EBusteated. 250 pages, 5x7 inches, clothe ee a? ea 
Seadwendacaseecesssebbes secdectcccscccésosecesed fence guaauegtaleeaiy ee-eeaoentiaeee ela alah acta 
Insects and Insecticides 
Grape Culturist By Clareuce M. Weed, D Sc, professor of ento- 
By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very best | mology and zoology, New Hampshire college of 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with | agricuiture, A practical manual concerning noxious 
full directions for all departments of propagatio:, | insects and methods of preventing their injuries, 
culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- | 331 pages, with many illustrations, 5x7 inches 
} ae pa, as. grafting, etc. 22 pages. | Cloth .........ccccccccccncscvecs outdpcaxsuncdecut $1.60 
inches. Clot Scecccceseccoceccoccsesccecesces $i 
Poultry Architecture 
J 
As s Compiled by G. B. Fiske, A treatise on poultr 
parage buildings of all grades, styles and par and their 
By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book pul- | proper location, coops, additions d special con- 
lished in America which is exclusively devot to; struction; all practica? in design “and reasonable 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as for} jn cost.’ Over 100 illustrations. 125 pages. att 
market. It is a practical and reliable treatise om } jnches. Cloth...........cceseececsececcorsecencusesecd 


the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion. and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market 
ing, canning and drying, imsect enemies. fungo's 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 

Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descriptions 
a great variety and styles of the be t homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 


ot 


agus ture, special emphasis being given to the brooders, feeding e 

ers, g and watering appliances, ete, etc. 
importance of asparagus as a farm and mor: Over 100 illustrations. Over 125 pages. ox? itiche 
crop. Illustrated. 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 1S sali 3 sgn ta Raga aI Ab . $0 


Cabbage, Cauliflower 
And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. By 


Money in Poultry Record Book 


This book is the one used in the famous American 
Agriculturist poultry contest, and has en im- 


a. I ag proved and perfected as a result of that contest. 
Brussels sprouts, kale, - ~% and kohi-rabi. 1, | ‘hese records have been adapted to he good mm Sx0 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation aa t a od — a a oe —— $0.28 
= Gel management pertaining to the entire | "°° Weer oseekn — ee 
ca ge group. After this each class is taken u» 
separately and in detail. The chapter on eced Animal Breeding . 
raising is pootebiy the most authoritative treatise By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most com 
on this subject ever published. Insects and fung plete and comprehensive work ever published on 
attacking this class. of vegetables are given due | the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
attention. Illustrated. 126 pages, 5x7 inches, | Which has systematized the subject of animal breed 
REE abi hadovasaecinenchsacvemsantedsseduoeasbetnbaed $0.50 |} ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined and 
The Hop autho itatively arranged. The chapters whieh hb: 
has written on the more involved features of th: 


subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents 
should go far toward setting at rest the wild!y 
speculative views cherished with reference to thee 
questions. ‘he striking originality im the treatment 
of the subject is no less conspicuous than the su 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. 
By Herbert Myrick. A practical handbook on the 
most approved methods in growing, harvesting 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and mann- 
facture of hops. es up every detail from 





preparing the soil and laying out the yard, to | perb order and regular sequence of thonght from the 
curing and selling the crop. Mlustrate4. 300 pages, | beginning to the end of the book. The book is 
5x7 inches. Bound in cloth and gold............. $1.50 | interded to meet the needs of all pe-sons interested 
in the breeding and rearing = live stock. a 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them — Soe wee, Oa 
met be ee Myrick. A treatise on the The Study of Breeds 
natura istory and origin of the name of turkey: ; Ry Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
the various breeds, the best methods to insure svc- | characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards 
cess im the business of turkey growing. With | of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, shee 
essays from practical turkey growers in different | ard swine in America. The accepted text- a. 
parts of the United States — Canada. ie colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
154 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth............cccccccces Illustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth....§$). 5 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMDANY, Publishers. 


52 Lafayette Diace, New York, Marqvette Building, Chicago 
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Combating the Scale Successfully. 


Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 








HAD last spring 100 fine, four- 
year-old peach trees thor- 
oughly infested with San Jose 
scale. The trees were cov- 
ered from the ground to the 
tip of the limbs and I was 
inclined to dig them up and 
burn them. However, as one of my neighbors 
had a fine orchard with only a few slightly 

infested trees, we decided to spray. We used 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash in the propor- 

tions of 17 pounds lime, 17 pounds sulphur, ten 
pounds salt to 50 gallons of water. 

We used a large iron kettle for boiling. The 
lime was slaked in the kettle over a slow fire 
until it was of the consistency of thin mud, 
water being added as needed, then the sulphur 
added and boiled for 1% hours, or until com- 
bined, after which the salt was 











For Week Ending October 31, 1903 


season. Several others started to leaf out, but 
partly owing to the scale and to the effects of 
the drouth after the middle of April, they died 
back to the body of the tree. These trees put 
on new growth and I removed the dead limbs 
so that they now have new tops. 

When done right, spraying will prove effect- 
ive in holding the pests in check. In fact, we 
have got to spray and the time to do it is 
before the scale gets a hold upon the trees. 
An ounce of prevention is worth considerably 
more than a pound of cure; if they get a sea- 
son’s work in ahead of you, just so surely will 
they damage the trees and orchards to an ex- 
tent that will make you feel like digging out 
the whole thing and, if still interested in fruit 
growing, make a new start. 

pl LET ea 

The More Rennet Used the more moisture 
will be retained in the cheese under similar 
conditions of making. 


No 38 


orchard has been picked once, the crew starts 
over it again. If there are some too small and 
green they are left for a third picking. Under 
such methods, practically all our fruit is sal- 
able, because it attains fair size and good color. 
A smaller force of men can gather a crop by 
this method because they can commence sooner 
and continue much later in the field. We have 
an increase of fully 25% in quantity and prob- 
ably more in cash receipts than by the old 
method. There are fewer dropped ones to sell 
at a small figure. The grower is well pleased 
because the fruit is so nice and brings more 
money than by the old way; the buyer is satis- 
fied because the fruit is so near alike and not 
filled in with little, green culls; the consumer 
wants more of them because they are uniform. 
When the packers get their baskets full they 
empty the fruit on a table just high enough for 
the men who look the apples over to stand 
there and work to best advantage. The fruit 
is all picked up by hand and put 





added and boiled 30 minutes | 
longer. In another __ kettle 
enough water was heated to 
make up the 50 gallons. The 
mixture was then poured into 
the spray barrel and_ then 
enough hot water to fiil same. 
This was immediately sprayed 
upon the trees, giving them a 
thorough coating. 

» I also used a preparation of 
lime, sulphur and potash made 
without boiling. The formula 
calls for 40 pounds of lime, 20 
pounds of sulphur and 60 gal- 
lons of water. In place of the 
salt, use potash or ground 
commercial caustic soda in the 
proportion of 1% to one pound 
to each pound of sulphur. As 
{ only wished to experiment 
with the preparation I made up 





into baskets according to the 
grades and perfection. The first 
grade is called fancy, and is 
supposed to be not less than 215 
inches in diameter, practically 
free from scab, stings, knots 
and worm holes; the color and 
shape must be normal. Such 
fruit will command a price 
above the market quotations 
when the brand becomes known. 

A second grade can be put up 
of smaller apples from 2 or 24 
to 2% inches; they may be 
called choice or prime, in fact 
any name that will not belie the 
quality. The wormy and scabby 
fruit can usually be sold on 
local markets at fair prices for 
immediate use. Growers should 
have barrels on hand and pack 
the fruit themselves. They can 








a small quantity. The sulphur 
should be made into a thin 
paste and when the slaking of 
the lime is well under way, stir 
in quickly and keep stirring 
continuously, adding the potash 
or soda and water as needed to 
keep up the chemical action. 
After all is thoroughly mixed and the lime 
slaked, sufficient water is added to make 15 
gallons. 

This preparation saved a great deal of time. 
It was sprayed upon some of the worst infested 
trees and they looked as white as snow after 
the spraying. The spraying was done March 
16 to 18. Considerable wet weather followed 
until April 15. While this preparation did not 
stick to the trees.as long as the former, it 
cleaned them so that the bark came out bright 
and proved just as effective as the boiled prep- 
aration. It is perhaps a little more expensive, 
owing to the cost of the potash, yet the great 
saving of time and fuel will often make up for 
the difference. 

I have not been able to discover any live 
scale upon any of the trees sprayed with either 
of the formulas, but think I shall use the lime, 
sulphur and potash hereafter, as it is easier 
to prepare, better to spray and has proved just 
as effectual. The scale killed 16 trees last 


A COMFORTABLE FARM HOME IN 


Phillips shown above. 


year around. 
grange. His farm is stocked with a splendid lot of animals. 
favorites held by Mr Phillips is here shown. 


Apple Culture on a Rough Hill—lil. 


U. T. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, O. 





We feel certain that thinning is a business 
method. Our fruit is much more satisfactory 
to handle. We could look over a barrel and 
the picker fill the baskets much faster than if 
they had not been thinned. Thinning divides 
the amount of labor from the busiest time and 
places some of it for a time of more leisure. 
A few worms are destroyed and some scabby 
and knotty apples are removed. 

We have been making successful pickings for 
many years and the result has been so satis- 
factory to us and the buyers that we shall con- 
tinue to do so and urge others to adopt the 
method. As soon as the largest apples in the 
tops of the trees are fairly well colored they 
are gathered and the whole tree gone over, 
taking only what are about large enough for 
the first grade, provided they have some color. 
Tiose not ripe enough are left. When the 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 


One of the up-to-date farms in Seneca co nty, N Y, is that of J. D. 


He is especially interested along dairy lines and has . 
a class of private customers who take the entire output from his dairy the head lined at the barn; 
Mr Phillips and his wife are active members of their local 


pack cheaper than the buyer 
can and there is no reason why 
they should not be honest. We 
have the barrels nailed and one 
the 
other head is taken out and 
dropped in the bottom; the 
nails in the bulge hoops are 
clinched so they will not break the skin of the 
fruit. The man who faces the barrels, puts the 
grade and name of the variety and the name 
and address of the grower on the head with a 
rubber stamp before any fruit is put in it. 
The barrel is turned over and a circular paper 
is dropped in the bottom; it should bear the 
same stamp as the head. 

An even size of well colored apples should 
be placed stem end down and made tight so 
they cannot turn over readily and two deep 
over the bottom so as to make the fruit appear 
well when opened. It is not honest to put all 
the largest specimens on the face and fill up 
with smaller ones, besides it does not pay to 
do so. The contents should be near what the 
face represents. The barrel should be well 
shaken after’ every basketful is emptied in 
and the baskets ought to be put down in the 
barrel and turned over, not pouring them in 
from the top. Level off a little above the top 


[To Page 353] 


One of the 
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Fall Pasture Problems. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 





Upon the abundance and nutrition of the tall 
pasture depends very largely the condition in 
which live stock will go into winter quarters. 
Speaking in a general way, most farmers at- 
tempt \to carry through the pasturage season 
more stock than the land will properly sustain 
in a fine growing condition. The usual spring 
addition of lambs, calves and colts requires a 
vast amount of grass feed to properly develop 
them, and every day of their young lives this 
supply must be steadily increased if a satisfac- 
tory growth is obtained. Hence proper arrange- 
ments should be made to have an adequate sup- 
ply of nutritious pasture during the entire sea- 
son. 

In nearly every section this means a supply 
of corn or other fodder that must be fed out 
during the prevalence of a drouth that often 
prevails during late summer and early autumn. 
If the season is favorable and no feed is neces- 
sary, a fine crop of fodder can be secured, 
and either more stock wintered or a larger 
amount of coarse fodder disposed of in the 
market or to a needy neighbor. The practice 
of close fall feeding is very detrimental to the 
land and the following hay or pasture crop. 
The late fall pasturing of newly seeded land is 
very injurious, more so, perhaps, than the close 
pasturing of an old pasture in which the grass 
plants have become well established and com- 
pletely fill the surface soil and act as a covering 
during winter. 

Pasturing land when so wet that the feet of 
stock sink into the soil should always be avoid- 
ed. If the pasture is divided into several fields, 
do not occupy them all at once, but change the 
stock from one to the other every two or three 
weeks, thus alloiwng the grass to become fresh- 
ened dews and rains, and to greatly increase 
the next year’s supply. Before winter sets in, 
scatter over the poorest and most exposed 
places barnyard manure, the more concentrated 
the greater the results, yet a coating of 2 or 3 
inches of straw is not expensive, and will de- 
velop a surprising growth of grass the follow- 
ing season. 
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"Judging Fruits by Scales of Points. 


*F. A. WAUGH, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 





Our next pomological advances must be in 
the line of the systematic study of varieties. 
On the subject of judging fruit, very little has 
been said by anybody. It belongs in reality, 
however, to the systematic study of varieties. 
When we come to be more eritical with regard 
to the fine points of difference between one va- 
riety and another, or between two samples of 
the same variety, then we require some reliable 
method of comparison. The citrus fruit grow- 
ers, who in all their methods are apt to be 
ahead of the times, have already done some- 
thing in this line. At the 23d session of the 
American pomological society, held at Wash- 
ington 12 years ago, there was a sharp discus- 
sion over the methods of judging oranges and 
lemons, and this discussion was fully reported 
in the proceedings of the society for 1891. 

The scheme there proposed is quite exhaus- 
tive and very instructive. At the present time, 
however, we ought to take up the subject as 
applied to the fruits of the central states. No 
very elaborate system for judging them has as 
yet been proposed. Everyone is familiar with 
the general methods of using the score card. 
A score card is devised with the intention of 
giving the different characters of the animal, 
fruit or other article under examination their 


*Extract of an address delivered to the Amer- 
ican pomological society. : 
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proper relative values. It requires long expe- 
rience to determine what these relative values 
ought to be. What we need now most of all, 
after a thorough discussion of the subject, is 
more practical experience in the use of the 
score card for judging fruits. 

A general score card for fruit judging has 
been adopted by the Massachusetts state board 
of agriculture, and is used sometimes at county 
and district fairs, though its use is by no 
means required. This score card gives to qual- 
ity 20 points, form 15, color 15, size 10, uniform- 
ity in size 20, freedom from imperfections 20, 
perfection 100. This is a general scale of points 
for judging all kinds of fruits. In anything 
like careful practice, however, we ought to have 
a different score card for each class of fruit— 
one for apples, one for peaches, one for plums, 
another for grapes, another for strawberries, 
ete. The only score cards of this kind which 
have been published and used to any extent, so 
far as I know, are those designed by the On- 
tario fruit growers’ association. The one for 
apples and pears gives to form 10 points, size 
10, color 10, freedom from blemishes 20, uni- 
formity 20, quality 30, perfection 100. The one 
for grapes gives to flavor 30 points, form of 
bunch 10, size of bunch 15, size of berry 15, 
color 10, firmness 5, bloom 5, freedom from 
blemishes 10, perfection 100. 

I have designed score cards for the students 
of the Massachusetts agricultural college, which 
we use in our classroom work, and these are 
the formulas which I use myself when asked 
to judge fruit away from home. 


SCORE CARD FOR APPLES. 





Perfect Score 
DE cctdcetddenvesesusanwe 15 
DE hdlenes adaendeeteanaeS 10 _————— 
CE shhhednmehee seennn ane 20 —— 
REE re 20 — 
CE Gribivcectedstsonanas 15 —_— 
Freedom from blemishes ... 20 —— 
ME. sbcitdvandcnasdeanes 100 —- 
SCORE CARD FOR PEACHES. 
EE cibeuetbeadhs oans cewea 15 —— 
BE cbdbtbmdawtadessscecae - 10 ——— 
RAE ceucheedeenseccsades oD —— 
CE iactsnrcumnes — — 
eR eee - 20 a 
Freedom from blemishes .. 20 a 
OGRE occas suien 4ccackstaas 100 
SCORE CARD FOR STRAWBERRIES. 

Scale of 
Character points 

MONEE fad. ce acenndntws snivinddiebéscuvened 
ee en 5 
Vitality, Great proek seo ci cic sicisccicciee 7 
Pees MO hikikvecewiccccs Pit caw take 10 
Healthfulness, rust proof............... 5 
ED Fat bhecse< cdeeeas ceva tewdsnnd 5 

Sucre cath edondanebhaskwen 

PED. awn dd cada Se euede hee dbus he 
OD - ott vicinbhdeninesecceesones 25 
GO. 5 waked adie eiacd user ectidadexacaeouee 10 
PN. -dienGkanesadadacads anbakensaeesaes 5 
DE awituuadens 26% egesebakeshe tenwaud 5 
ne 8 
Firmness, shipping quality............. 10 
EE. wwtbscRadweseingsadeteasihecekuss 100 


In a fruit exhibit the fruit i& all there is to 
see. The practical fruit grower, however, in 
judging between two varieties or two lots of 
the same variety, must take into consideration 
the tree or plant also. He must consider its 
growth, its hardiness, its productivity. These 
are very important characters, and in anything 
like a complete system of judging fruits score 
cards would have to be devised giving suitable 
prominence to these characters of the plant. 
For the present we can do little more than 
suggest the necessity for this sort of work. 

It will be seen that out of 100 points required 
for perfection, only 38 are given to the fruit, 
the remaining 62 being divided between the 






A perfect score 
refinement 


qualities of the plant itself. 
card would require even greater 
than has yet been suggested. 
a oe 
Preparing Sheep for Winter. 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO. 





Now is the time to look after our flocks if 
we want to make the most of our next year’s 
crop of lambs. When we weaned the lambs we 
watched them for a while to see that none had 
spoiled udders, but since that time most flocks 
have had very little care. The first thing is to 
go over all sheep on the farm and see that 
none of them have ticks. Nearly every flock 
will have some ticks, and when put in winter 
quarters they soon become quite troublesome. 
The most common way to rid a flock of this 
pest is dip, and that is a very good plan. I 
would almost be tempted to say that every flock 
that is not shorn in the fall should be dipped, 
especially the long or medium wooled breeds. I 
am becoming a strong believer in fall shearing. 
Of course, there is the disadvantage of the short 
wool not bringing as much per pound as by 


shearing once, but by the two _ shearings 
one gains a little in the amount and 
the total clip equals more than where 


it is all taken off in the spring, and the sheep 
do so much better during the winter that I think 
we can well follow the plan. 

After we have gotten the flock free from ticks, 
bring up the ewes and take out all of the old 
ones and those that are not up to the standard 
we are breeding for, and put them with the 
lambs that are to be fed off this winter. 

When raising sheep for mutton alone, should 
get up the lambs and pick out those that come 
nearest the standard to replace the ewes we 
have taken out of our breeding lot. In this 
way we will be getting our breeding flock bet- 
ter all of the time, instead of poorer, as is 
the case of too many flocks where they sell 
off all of the young stock every year. Those 
who breed purebred stock will have to use 
the same care. Every lamb, both male and fe- 
male, not up to standard or near it, should be 
put in with the mutton flock. 

The breeding ewes should not have to depend 
on grass alone after the fall frosts come. While 
they might seem to be doing well when we get 
them in the winter feed lot, they would be much 
poorer than we had expected to see them. Put 
in some troughs and feed a little grain each day. 
Corn and oats makes a very good fall feed for 
ewes, two-thirds corn and one-third oats, and 
this to be changed in the winter to two-thirds 
oats and one-third corn with a little oilmeal. 
Bran may be put in the place of oats either 
part or all, but I would prefer oats if the two 
are the same price. 

The time to take sheep up on dry feed in the 
fall will depend on the season. I do not like 
to have my sheep eat the grass too close to the 
ground before taking them in, nor is it good 
for the sheep, as they will not take hold of dry 
feed well when they have access to pastures. 
Some seasons we have to take our sheep up 
the latter part of October, while other seasons 
they can as well remain in the pasture until the 
middle of December and sometimes until the 
holidays. The one important thing is to get 
them in before they begin to lose their thrift. 
It is harder to get them started than to keep 
them going when coming off of grass. 

The start we give our ewes this fall will be 
well repaid by the lamb crop next year. Let us 
all begin now to take more care of our sheep 
and keep improving each year. 

Shel Se ee 

For Winter Forage sorghum, corn and mil- 
lets are recommended for the South Dakota 
farmer and stockman. 
































Apple Culture on a Rough Hill—ll. 





{From Page 351] 
of the barrel and press the head in so the fruit 
cannot move when the barrel is handled. 
Usually it is best to sell the crop to buyers who 
make a business of holding in cold storage for 
the best markets. If both grades are sold at 
the same price there is no dissatisfaction about 
the size when one a little under the standard 
gets in the first grade, and the grower is not 
tempted to put in the small ones to swell the 
number of barrels of first grade. 

The variety that is adapted to your locality 
and is profitable is the one to plant. One or 
two varieties of winter apples is enough for best 
results. The Rome Beauty makes more money 
for us than any other variety when rightly han- 
dled on a large scale, but Grimes Golden in a 
small way sells higher and is more profitable 
where it is known. Red apples are sought after 
mostly and they should be grown. It is to be 
hoped that in a few years something better in 
quality than we now have will be on all the 
fruit stands instead of Ben Davis. We need 
something that will stand the rough handling 
that will keep as well or better and 
bring more money. . 

{Concluded next week: Part I was printed 


in American Agriculturist September 12, 1903.] 
->—_-—— 


New Ideas About Spraying Materials. 


EX-PRES PENINSULA HORT SO". 


it does, 


A. N. BROWN, 





The California method of preparing the lime, 
sulphur and salt wash for use on fruit trees for 
the eradition of scale insects, principally to 
destroy the San Jose scale, has deterred many 
persons from using this most valuable remedy, 
American Agricul- 


as mentioned so often in 


turist. I believe it is the only practical, safe, 
economical and thoroughly successful one at 
present. When I first used this formula, the 


California method of preparation was closely 
followed. being tedious [ was not 
satisfied with the combination. With the most 
eareful attention to detail, boiling vigorously 
the required time, I could not secure a com- 
bination of the lime and sulphur that would 
stand one hour without separation. A _ perfect 
combination of these essentials in this formula 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. 


Besides 


ORCHARDING FOR PROFIT 


reached a conclusion that I find very satisfac- 
tory and which has proven successful. 

My method of preparation is as follows: 
I began experimenting for myself and finally 
I secure a good sugar barrel holding about 60 
gallons, have it secured with two more hoops 
driven tight. Place into it 40 pounds best 
stone lime obtainable. I take another vessel, 
an ordinary wash tub will answer, and place 
into it 20 pounds sulphur (flowers of sulphur 
preferred). I now take two gallons boiling 
water and add it to the sulphur, a little at a 
time, stirring constantly until I have a perfect 
sulphur paste. The little globules or particles 
of the sulphur will puff or swell up and burst, 
a condition indicating that the sulphur is fully 
dissolved. This accomplished, pour 12 gallons 
boiling water over the lime in the sugar barrel 
and immediately add the sulphur paste. Cover 
the barrel with an old blanket and let it cook 
20 minutes. During this cooking I do no stir- 
ring, except occasional!y using an ordinary 
garden hoe to keep the lime from settling, 
and thus prevent its burning. 

After this has been left do its own cooking 
I have every particle of the lime and sulphur 
dissolved, forming a combination brought 
about by the heat produced by the slaking of 
the lime, such as no fire heat could possibly 
produce, and one that would stand a half a 
day without separation. I now fill my barrel 
with warm water to the required 60 gallons; 
add 15 pounds of coarse salt, stir a few 
moments or until the salt is dissolved; strain 
into the spray barrel or tank and apply it 
while fresh and warm. I use a pump which 
has both power and capacity, and is easily 
operated. I coat the trees thoroughly by 
spraying them from four sides. 

The results plainly stated are these: 1, com- 
plete dissolution of both lime and sulphur; 
2, a combination that will stand until the mix- 
ture can be applied if but ordinary haste is 
used; 3, securing a condition that will spray as 
easy as water, thus saving time, labor and an- 
noyance; 4, my material is more adhesive. 
The wash applied last March is still plainly 
visible on the trees, now the middle of October; 
5, I have killed more scale than by any other 
method. Instead of injury have added to the 
vigor and healthfulness of my trees. 

In my crude way I can prepare the material 





[5] 
as rapidly as it can be applied with the pump 
I use, with two discharge hose, covering 1000 
seven-year-old peach trees daily. With an or- 
dinary farm engine with which to pump and 
heat the water, and 20 barrels arranged con- 
veniently in a row I believe I could prepare the 
material according to my method to keep two 
power spraying oufits running steadily. I be- 
lieve this wash should be prepared in small’ 
quantities, not more than 120 gallons at a 
time, better still 60 gallons. 

The method of mixing the material cold by 
the use of caustic soda seems to me is objec- 
tionable, because it is almost impossible to 
slake even the best quality stone lime in cold 
water perfectly. The sulphur cannot be dis- 
solved with cold water, although the soda or 
lye may doubtless aid dissolution as well as 
hold these materials in combination. The 
San Jose scale is no more a terror to me than 
the curculio, codling moth, or other injurious 
insects. It can be held in check by the lime, 
sulphur and salt wash. ¥ 


THE DICKSON OIL WASH. 

In this connection and acting upon the prin- 
ciples obs erved in my method of preparing the 
L SS wash, William M. Dickson, one of Del- 
aware’s progressive fruit growers and farmers, 
well known to the readers of American Agri- 
culturist, has. worked out a new formula for 
the destruction of San Jose scale. He calls it 
lime oil. I think this new combination will 
doubtless be responsible for many changes in 
the use of both crude petroleum or refined oil. 
Mr Dickson slakes ten pounds stone lime with 
five gallons refined kerosene oil, after which 
he adds 25 gallons water; this gives him a 20% 
oil solution. It can be applied almost as easily 
as pure kerosene, does not injure the foliage 
and will kill the scale. It is much less trouble 
to make than the kerosene emulsion, and more 
easily applied. I regard the oil and water as 
ordinarily used far more dangerous than bene- 
ficial. I believe Mr Dickson has solved the oil 
problem. Simplicity and efficiency in prepar- 
ing and using insecticides and fungicides will 
alone bring them in general use. It therefore 
behooves all intelligent fruit growers to labor 


to this end. 
> 


Sea of Azof Barley—In Australia this variety 
of barley is very satisfactory for early feed. 














A BUSINESS DAIRY HERD AT PASTURE IN OHIO 


This is a part of the splendid herd of Holstein cattle owned by F. G. Johnson of Franklin county, O, mentioned elsewhere iv this 


issue, 


her side, shown in the center of the picture, is Orrice 5th Clothilde de Kol No 53974. 
As a three-year-old she has a record of 16 pounds, 9.1 ounces butter in seven days. 
She made 18.35 pounds of 80% butter in seven days when 


of butter in one day. 
42278, 
four years old. 


in her class in 1901-2, besides second place in the economic food test the same year. 
sas estimated at $1.296, while the value of her product was $4.29, leaving a new profit of $2.994. 


immediately in front of Orrice, won the three silver cups in Ohio in 1901. 
In 1903 at the Ohio fair she made 2.14 pounds butter fat and 5.38 pounds solids in one day. 
The value of the food she consumed in seven days 


This group includes the championship and some of the best cows in the Buckeye state. 
This year at the state fair she produced 2.09 pounds 


The heifer with the small black spots on 
The cow Ruby Belle 2d No 


She took fifth association prize 
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Milk Transportation in America. 





About 850,000 gallons of milk, includ- 
ing cream, are required daily to supply 
the largest 15 cities of the United States, 
according to figures recently published 
by Edward G. Ward, Jr, in a bulletin of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. As milk is one of the most per- 
ishable food products, it is necessary 
that it should be transported to market 
and distributed with the greatest possi- 
ble expedition, In the smaller cities and 
towns where the bulk of the milk is 
produced within easy wagon distance 
of the consumer, this is a comparative- 
ly simple matter, but where the supply 
of large cities is made in some cases 
at a distance of several hundred miles, 
the problem of transportation becomes 
more difficult. The accompanying table 
shows the population and mitt® supply 
as well as the methods of transporting 
the milk to 15 of the largest cities: 


MILK SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION, 


aver 


2 Be S Ma Be 
[3 YES oad BS 33 
7 4 s by See ce Zs 
s Eee So fe eh 

s 3 & E E 

a =) 
New York ....3,437 268,800 0.66 88 12 
(hicago ..«.-1,699 161,000 0.76 97 3 
Philadelphia 1,294 75,300 0.47 90 10 
St Louis ...... 575 29,400 0.41 43 57 
ere - 561 82,200 1.17 80 20 
Baltimore ..... 509 25,000 0.39 78 22 
Cleveland ..... 382 23,000 0.48 84 16 
Ruffalo ........ 352 31,000 0.70 85 15 
San Francisco. 343 27,000 0.63 55 45 
Cincinnati ..... 326 6=6.: 25,000 0.61 25 75 
Pittsburg ..... 322 30,000 0.75 90 10 
New Orleans .. 287 9,900 0.28 14 8&6 
Detroit ........ 286 25,000 0.70 50 50 
Milwaukee .... 285 24,700 0.69 25 75 
Washington .. 279 12,000 0.34 57 43 


a In 1900, in round thousands. 
b Estimated av daily supply 
per capita, 1900, 


pints, 


Boston's supply in 1900 amounted to 


over 90,000,000 quarts, nearly 14,000,000 
of which were made into butter. In 
Chicago, large quantities are used for 
making oleo. There are four methods 
by which, milk collected for city con- 
sumption is transported—by steam and 
electric railroads, steam vessels and 
wagons. The major part of the sup- 


ply is collected by steam roads. There 
is no uniformity in the rate of freight 
charged for transportation. Each rail- 
road fixes its own rate, which is some- 
times the same for the entire distance, 
but often is based on the length of haul. 
Many of the roads have cars and run 
special trains for handling milk. These 
are operated on about passenger sched- 
ule time, the actual running time being 
as fast as 50 miles an hour. The cars 
are practically refrigerator cars, and 
ice is employed in summer on top and 
around the cans to cool the milk, and 


for long hauls they are frequently 
heated in winter to prevent it from 
freezing. 

Freight rates on milk and cream 


shipped to New York city lack uniform- 
ity. Some of the roads have adopted 
the zone system, but others charge a 
flat rate for shipments from any point. 
Probably a majority of the supply 
comes from a distance of 200 miles or 
more, some of the roads hauling milk 
as far as 350 miles. The rate of freight 
varies, according to road and distance, 
from 23 to 40 cents per 40-quart can. A 
little of the milk is hauled by steam- 
boat, and some is made by dairy herds 
within the city limits, an aggregate of 
over 23,000 cows being kept for this 
purpose under regulations of the board 
of health. Retail prices vary from 6 
to 12 cents per quart, averaging from 
7 to § cents, while farmers get from 2 
to 3% cents, according to the location 
and season. 

The great bulk of Chicago’s supply 
comes from territory well within a 
radius of 100 miles, the longest ship- 
ment being 142 miles. Cream is carried 
at same rate as milk, and the price is 
based largely on the distance. It varies 


from 18 to 26 cents per ten-gallon can. 
Much of the 
gallon 


in eight- 
price of 


supply comes 


eans. The wholesale 
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milk in Chicago varies from 75 cents 
to $1.15 per eight-gallon can. 

Philadelphia is also im the midst of a 
fine dairy section, and like- Chicago, 
does not have a long haul for the milk 
supply, a large part of which comes 
from territory within 30 miles of the 
city. Producers receive from 2% to 3 
cents per quart in summer, and 3% to 
4 cents in winter, and the retail price 
ranges from 6 to 8 cents. Freight 
rates are regulated by a divisional 
system, a certain rate being charged 
from all stations on a prescribed divi- 
sion or zone. Rates on cream are gen- 
erally double those on milk. Rates vary 
from 15 cents per 40-quart can for short 
distances up to 29 cents for 60 miles or 
more. 

St Louis, unlike other large cities, 
produces the bulk of its milk supply 
from within the city limits, where over 
8000 cows are kept and fed largely on 
spent grain from the breweries. City 
produced milk costs consumers about 
5 cents per quart, railroad milk about 
6% cents. Each railroad has a zone 
system and varies the rate according 
to the distance of each zone from the 
city. 

BOSTON PLAN DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHERS, 


The bulk of the Boston milk supply 
comes within a radius of 50 miles. This 
entire supply is largely controlled by a 
few wholesale milk contractors, who 
deal directly with the producers, and 
transport the milk, which they vir- 
tually buy on the farm, in milk cars 
rented the year round from the rail- 
roads. The rental asked by the road 
is $100 per car per mile per annum, 
with a minimum charge of $4000 per 
year. The cars will carry about 1000 
8144-quart cans. 

The Boston price agreed upon be- 
tween the producers and contractors is 
purely theoretical in nature, and is 
used simply as a basis to determine 
the price paid producers. For this pur- 
pose the territory is divided into zones, 
and a differential established for each 
zone, so that the producer receives for 
his milk the Boston price minus the 
zone differential. For stations between 
17 and 23 miles from Boston, the charge 
is 8 cents per can, from 23 to 36 miles 
9 cents, and 1 cent for each additional 
20 miles. The Boston price has varied 
in recent years from 33 to 37% cents 
per can in summer and 34 to 37% cents 
in winter. 

The Baltimore wholesale price of milk 
is 14 to 16 cents per gaflon, and retail 
price 5 to 8 cents per quart. Rates for 
milk and eream differ matertally with 
each road, one line charging a uniform 
rate of 15 cents per 40-quart can for all 
distances from 15 to 58 miles, another 20 
cents for distances from 4 to 44 miles, 
and a third 10 to 30 cents, according to 
distance. 


ELECTRIC ROADS A FACTOR IN SMALL CITIES, 


At Cleveland, the electric roads carry 
nearly one-fourth the total supply. Most 
of the shipments come from within 40 
miles, 60 miles being the longest haul. 
Generally speaking 15 cents per 40- 
quart can is the charge, but a few 
steam roads not in competition with 
electric lines charge from 15 cents tv 
25 cents, according to distance. One 
electric line charges 10 cents for a short 
haul. 

A uniform rate of 15 cents per 40- 
quart can is charged by all roads 
bringing milk to Buffalo, the longest 
haul being 80 miles. Cream rates, how- 
ever, vary from 5 to 15 cents additional 
per can. 

All of the milk supply for San Fran- 
cisco, which comes by railroad, has to 
be transported across the bay by boat. 
The steamers are owned by the rail- 
roads, so there is no extra charge for 
ferriage. Considerable of the supply 
is also picked up by boats from around 
the bay and tributary rivers. The rail- 
road rate varies from 10 to 25 cents per 
40-quart can, according to distance. 
Retail price is from 6 to 7 cents per 
quart. 

Milk freight rates at Cincinnati are 
about uniform, being 15 cents for a 40- 





quart can, but cream rates differ, in 
one instance being the. same as milk, 
and in another being 5 cents per can 
higher. Retail price is about 6 cents 
per quart. 

Most of the milk supply of Pittsburg 
is brought in by rail and the rate on 
one road is 3 cents per gallon, and an- 
other 2 cents. Retail prices vary from 
6 to 10 cents per quart. 

A considerable part of the daily sup- 
ply of New Orleans is made by nearly 
7000 cows kept within the city limits. 
Retail price varies from 7% to 10 cents 
per quart. Freight rates, which vary 
from 19 to 26 cents per 40-quart can, 
are arranged according to distance from 
6 to 105 miles. 

The electric roads are an important 
factor in connection with the transpor- 
tation of Detroit’s milk supply. They 
bring in nearly as much, if not more, 
than the steam roads. Rates on the 
latter vary from 10 to 30 cents per 40- 
quart can, according to distance, and 
electric rates 8 to 10 cents, but steam 
roads transport milk from much far- 
ther points than those reached by the 
electric line. 

The rates at Milwaukee are arranged 
according to distance. The charge 
varies from 124 cents for 10 miles up to 
22% cents on one division for 43 miles 
and 20 cents on others for 50 to 56 miles. 

One road running into Washington 
makes a uniform rate of 12% cents per 
40-quart can for all distances which 
vary from 16 to 105 miles. Another 
road charges from 10 to 15 cents, ac- 
cording to distance, the first zone being 
from 19 to 30 miles, the longest haul 
51 miles. 

Ee 


Basket and Question Box. 


Pumpkins for Cows—J. L., Indiana: 


Field pumpkins have the following 
composition: Dry matter 9%, protein 
1%, carbohydrates 5.8%, sugar, gums, 
etc 3%. Other leading feeds have fol- 
lowing composition: Rutabagas 11.4% 
dry matter, protein 1%, carbohydrates 
8.1%, sugars, gum, etc, 2%. Corn has 





the following composition: Dry mat- 
ter 91%, proteins 10%, fodder 2.2%, ni- 


trogen, free extract 70%%, gums, su- 
gars, etc, 5%. Oats, protein 11.8%, fod- 
der 9.5%, nitrogen free extract 59.7%, 
gums, sugars, etc, 5% It can easily 
be seen that pumpkins are very succu- 
lent and answer very well for a feed 
of that character. In other words, as 
feed for cows they are exceedingly sat- 
isfactory, but must be fed in connection 
with corn and forage crops. Prof W. 
A, Henry states that by dairy cows they 
are highly relished. There is a tradi- 
tion among farmers that the seed should 
be removed before feeding them to 
cows, but there seems to be no well 
founded experiments upon which to 
base this belief. Further the seeds con- 
tain much nutriment and should not be 
wasted. 





San Jose Scale—In reply to S. D. W., 
of Ontario county, N Y, would say that 
the San Jose scale does work to some 
extent on blackberries, but in our expe- 
rience we have never known of large 
areas to be badly infested. As a rule, 
the scale does not do serious damage 
on plants of this sort, but will infest 
them, particularly where blackberries 
are planted in the vicinity of badly 
infested trees and shrubs. 





Preserving Fence Posts—C. J. R., 
Ohio: Dip the lower end of fence posts 
in hot tar and allow these to thor- 
oughly dry before they are set in the 
ground. It would certainly be desir- 
able to treat locust posts in this man- 
ner, although not absolutely necessary. 





Weight of Hay—The agrostologist of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture is undertaking to investigate 
the subiect of the weight in a given 
volume of hay under different condi- 
tions, and would be glad to get into 
communication with anyone who will 
be baling hay from the stack or from 
the mow any time this fall or during 
the coming winter. In writing to us 
please state what time haling will be 
in process.—[W. J. Spillman, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D C. 
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Chrysanthemums for Home Garden. 
WALTER J. MOYLE, WISCONSIN, 





Nothing does more to set off the land. 
scape of the farmer’s dooryard, big or 
little, as it may be, than a lot of bright, 
flashy chrysanthemums of all colors 
and several varieties stuck in an old 
box, on the stoop or by the door. The 
farmer’s wife has probably grown some 
of them for years and occasionally add- 
ing a variety which some neighbor has 
brought into that locality and grown 
with satisfaction. If the new kind is 
found desirable it is divided up and 
passed around to all interested the next 
spring. 

In a season like that of 1903 we were 
almost tempted to wish that we had 
left them all out in the garden to bloorn 
the frost kept off. 
In this case the hardy pompons should 
be first considered. A hat full of them 
just as they came from the garden is 
shown in the illustration on next page. 

Two rather new varieties which have 
done remarkably well with me are Octo 
and Viola. The first is an early kind 


and remarkably vigorous in growth. 
It is a profuse bloomer: color, bright 
rose. Viola blossoms late, is a good 


grower, with plenty of pretty, deep vio- 
let flowers. 

Two good old standbys for general 
cultivation at least with me are Ivory, 
white and Miss M. M. Johnson, yellow. 
These varieties while much larger and 
beautiful if given special care in grow- 
ing, still if stuck in with the rest and 
left to take their chances will give 
some very fine blooms. 

For general cultivation I cannot ti 
strongly recommend the pompons, as 
large majority of them bloom early am 
require no extra care, other than 
good soil to start with and plenty 
water later. However, where one wish: 
to grow specimen plants and will give 
proper care in growing, I would advise 
the following: 3est white, Mrs H. R. 
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Robinson; yellow, Major Bonnaffon: 
pink, Mrs W. C. Egan, and for late 
pink, Mrs Jerome Jones; red, George 
W. Childs. 

- —_— > 


Wintering a Profitable Strawberry Bed. 


M. CRAWFORD, SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO 





The strawberry has been a favorit? 
with me for many years. I have hil 
g0od success with it by nearly every 
method. If-I were now to attempt 
to grow the largest crop on a given 
area, the following would be my way 
of doing it. The land should be of fair 
average fertility, with good drainage. 
and stirred till almost like sifted pot- 
ting soil. As soon as this can be ac- 
complished in the spring, I would 
choose one of the productive varieties, 
not inclined to rust, such as the Parker 
Earle, Parson’s Beauty or Senator Dun- 
lap, and plant in rows 42 inches apar' 
and 12 inches in the row. The bei 
should be cultivated and hoed frequent- 
ly, so as to keep a loose surface. Th 
blossoms and runners should be cut off 
as soon as they appear. This gives a 
fine chance to hoe and cultivate when 
there are no runners in the way, and 
most of the weed seeds near the sur- 
face will sprout and be destroyed. 

In July, when each plant is sending 
out strong runners, two are selected 
and layered 9 inches from the row the 
same distance from the parent plant. 
This reduces the space to be cultivated 
to 24 inches, In three weeks the layers 
will be well rooted and may be cut 
from the parent plant. Shallow culti- 
vation and hoeing should be kept up 
until near the end of the growing sea- 
son, so that the plants will go into 
winter quarters perfectly free from 
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weeds. Of course every runner must 
pe cut during the season. 
PROTECTION AGAINST FROST, 
As soon as cultivation ceases, the 


bare ground between the plants should 
be covered with manure to protect the 
reots from the first hard freezing 
weather. Later, when the ground is 
frozen, the whole bed, leaves and all, 
may be covered with manure to the 
depth of 3 inches. This is not to be 
removed in the spring, but if it be so 
strawy that some of the plants may 
be unable to push through they should 
have a little assistance. I consider that 
this heavy covering of manure is of the 


very greatest importance. Even if the 
previous work has not been very thor- 
ough, this will bring success. It will 
also conserve moisture and keep the 
berries clean. 

The above is the outline, and all the 
details should be carefully attended to. 
Partial failures may come from using 
plants that were injured during the ° 


winter, by too long exposure to the 
air before planting, by letting the run- 
ners grow too long before they are cut, 


or by injuring the roots with hoe or 
cultivator. I have picked at the rate 
of more than 100 bushels to the acre 


at a single picking by this method, and 
by almost the same method a grower 


had 400 bushels on an acre. 
EL BROOD IRIE GOA 
Pruning and Renewing Grape Vines. 
E. M. WOODARD, OHIO, 
After trying different methods of 


pruning I have adopted the high re- 
newal system, Instead of the arms used 
in the horizontal arm spur system, ani 
which are allowed to remain year after 
year, I a new cane each season. 
The arm is cut off close to the trunk, 
which reaches from the ground to the 
first wire, and two new whicn 
have come out near the trunk are beni 
down and tied to the first wire. The 
other weaker canes near the trunk are 
trimmed to one or two buds from which 
new will grow out for bearing 
canes next year. 

In selecting the bearing canes it will 
usually be found that those of hard, 
smooth wood and of medium size, will 
be better than large overgrown ones. 
Shoots which do not readily attach 
themselves to the second wire with 
their tendrils should be trained in place 
and if necessary tied with some soft 
material, 

In my test vineyard I am using three 
and four wires about 10 inches apart 
with the best of results. But little ty- 
ing is necessary and but little summer 
pruning. If the new growth becomes 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, IVORY AND MISS M. M. JOHNSON—See Opposite Page 


unmanageable the end is clipped off. 

In other vineyards I use two and 
three wires. Good shallow cultivation 
should be given through the growing 
season. So much of my vineyard is 
on the side hill that I like to have the 
ground covered with a growth of young 
grass or weeds to prevent washing, so 
I stop cultivating in August. On land 
which is not so well drained, I prefer to 
keep the earth a little higher around 
the vines than elsewhere, so that the 
surplus water will settle between the 
rows. In spring I use a three-gang 
plow for the center of the rows, work- 
ing around the vines with the one-horse 
plow and horse hoe. After the ground 
is plowed I use the spring tooth har- 
row to keep it loose through the 
son, 

The replacing of missing vines in a 
vineyard is a perplexing task some- 
times. If a new vine is planted, the old 
ones, on each side seem to take up the 
fertility and moisture in the soil, mak- 
ing growth very slow, if it succeeds in 
living at all. 

I have found this 
good one. Early in 
strong cane of the previous season's 
growth, as near the end of the vine 
as possible. Cut off about 1 foot from 
the end to make sure of healthy wood. 
Carry the cane along the lower wire to 
the vacant place where the vine should 
be and lay the cane in a trench for a 
distance of 12 or 15 inchés and 12 inches 
deep, filling the hole with top _ soil 
pressed firmly around the buried cane, 

A pint of bonemeal put in the bottom 
OHHH Wt 7 Seale 
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PERMANENT BED OF FIVE-YEAR-OLD GINSENG 


This fairly well represents the methods of growing ginseng as practiced 
by Arch Kested in Montgomery county, NY. 
and how to grow it, get our new book 


For details about the plant 
on Ginseng, sent postpaid fer 60 cents. 


of the trench and mixed with the soil 
will help the growth of the roots. The 
parent vine nourishes the cane, and 
after two or three years it can be cut 
loose and a new vine established. 
icc iegiaceaamael 
Successful Cultivation of Ginseng. 


ARCH KESTED, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N Y 





in 1896 I started to grow ginseng. I 
chose a plot of land sloping to the south 
and east at an angle of 20 degrees, the 
soil, dark, sandy loam. I then made 
shades of lath in sections or wings to 
open and shut to control light, rain, 
etc, and set out about 3000 plants from 
the forest, selecting the best shaped 
two-year old plants, 

I planted these in a bed 5 feet wide 
with 18-inch walks between, raising the 
beds about 6 inches above the level. 
These plants grew well and matured 
10,000 seeds the first year, which I stored 
in boxes of sand to keep moist until 
time of planting the following fall. In 
1897 the plants bore 60,000 seeds and 
have increased in their productiveness 
every year since. In 1902 they bore about 
250,000 The entire increase of 
these 3000 plants from 1896 to 1902 is 
over 500,000 plants all ages and over 
1,000,000 seeds for 1903 planting. The 
estimated less than 2%, mostly 
in seediings. 

While it is true that many have 
failed, most of these failures have been 
due to poor soil, improper location, bad 
shading, beds too flat with no chance 
for drainage, unprotected from west 
and north winds, planted too deep and 
many other things directly opposed to 
the nature of this plant which loves 
seclusion in the forest away from wind, 


sun and insects, 


seeds. 


loss is 
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New Trouble for Apple Growers. 


Last season, 1902, was one prolific in 
apple troubles. Frost blister, spray 
injury, scab, pink rot and the ordinary 
rots all proved too well-known sources 
of loss to growers and buyers. 
letin 235 of the New York experiment 
station at Geneva we are told that two 
other new, or unusual, rots developed 
late in the season. These are (1) a rot 
very similar to pink rot, and (2) a 
core rot of Baldwins. 

The first rot differs from pink rot in 
showing no white or pink growth on 
the spots under ordinary conditions; in 
working quite deeply into the tissues, 
while pink rot is a shallow decay; and 
in giving little or no taste to the af- 
fected tissues, pink rot making the 
spots very bitter. Like pink rot, it can 
enter the fruit only through broken 
skin, so prevention of scab will prevent 
this rot. For the core rot, no cause 
and no remedy have, as yet, been dis- 
covered, The bulletin is for free dis- 
tribution. Send your name to the 
station for it. 


[7] 
SAVE FEED. 


is an! econ bb 
fs burned up omony intereal heat. Titts 
heated (cooked) before it goes into the ani- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 
save save money, and produce 
. Made of best cast irom 
bes: on! —" steel Cay its 25 wie 
quae end priss free. 
Electric Wheel Co., Box g¢ Quiacy, Ills 
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For reliable information, booklets and other litera- 
ture, Address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka,Florida. 
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8 Malis ST., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
oh Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
. it Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


Fru 
TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y¥.; Ets 


BEST. CHEAPEST, 
DOG POWERS "3 
Cobleskill, N. 











REE TAS 

Ol MEAL (Our Old Process] LINSEED OIL 
The Very Best With White Lead 

Makes paint last for years 


Feed for ho cows, 
sheep. hogs, fowls, etc. | on house, barn or fences, 
“Linseed Oil is the Life of Paint.” 


DIAMOND ‘"st? PAINTS 


are absolutely pure. Always ~eliable. Give permanent gatis- 
faction. Ready for use. A.most everlasting. Made espcciall; 
for houses, barns, roofs, fences, farming implements an 
outbuildings, Allcolors. Send at once to manufacturers for 
colorcardand advice **How to Paint.” DIAMOND PAINT & 
OLL CO., 269 Spring Garden Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 
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Peach and Other Fruit Trees at fair prices. 
Circular free. R. 8. JOHNSTON,Box 3,Stockley ,Del, 





In bul- | 


Apple Profit 


presumes the planting of trees 
bred tor bearing and varieties 
thatseli. There’s profit each 
year and every year for @ gen- 
eration when you raise Ben 
Davis and York Imperial from 











Harrison’s Trees 


Their trees are the smoothest, healthiest, strong- 


est growers and best bearersin the world, Every 
other good Winter variety such as Greening, Wine 
Sap, Baldwin, Stark, Jonathan, King, etc., and the 
best for summer and fall bearing. A hundred var- 
leties, over half a million trees now ready for 
planting. The trees go everywhere with satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. rite at 
once for Harrison’s latest catalogue. 


Harrison's Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 


GINSENG 


A Phenomenal Industry 


In hardly any other crop have there 
been such rapid strides within the past 
decade as in ginseng culture. FOR- 
TUNES HAVE BEEN MADE with the 
investment of but little money and the 
use of no more land than lies waste 
on almost every farm. Naturally some 
extravagant statements have gone out 
as to the profits of this crop, which 
those who intend to become in any way 
interested in it would do well to con- 
sider carefully and inform themselves 
of the actual facts as given by a dis- 
interested authority who has studied 
the subject from every point of view, 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing 
and Market Value, by M. G. Kains, 


gives thoroughly reliable, up-to-date 
information about everything pertain- 
ing to this industry and will be worth 
many times its cost to anyone inter- 
ested in it. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 144 
pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Fattening Poultry for Market. 


H. E. MOSS, NEW YORK. 





The fattening or finishing of poultry 
by any special process and feeding with 
this definite object in view, is prae- 
tically a new and almost unknown 
industry in the United States. It is 
seareely ten years since the large pack- 
ing houses of Chicago and Kansas City 
took up the poultry and egg question 
which has since grown to be such an 
important branch of their business of 
supplying the world with meat food. 
Several years later I urged upon them 
the advisability and importance of 
either the producer or a middleman 
putting a finish on these thin birds, 
there being a very large percentage 
that dressed out as No 2 stock and had 
to be either worked into soup or cans, 
or sold at a reduced price, and even 
at a loss. Here were three-pound 
chickens with their frames practically 
Brown; carcasses that carried about 
six ounces bone, 18 ounces fat and but 
13 ounces or 28% of edible meat. The 
same bird could, by 20 to 25 days of 
proper feeding, be made to carry 40 
ounces, or three times as much edible 
meat, 

The packers realized these facts, and 
spent both time and money in what 
proved a futile attempt to impress upon 
the farmer the importance of special 
feeding, and better breeds, so that they 
as buyers might be able to secure more 
birds of the quality they had an al- 
most unlimited demand for, and less of 
the unprofitable kind. They recently 
took the matter in their own hands and 
to-day there are many towns in the 
states west of Chicago and tributary 
to Chicago and Kansas City in which 
there is located a buying station for 
one of the packers, where birds are 
taken from the farmers. At many of 
those stations they are cooped, fed and 
finished before being dressed and sent 
to the central house for final grading, 
packing and shipping. 

It is difficult to understand why the 


farmer, who has every facility for 
properly finishing his fowls, should 
waste this opportunity. He is very 


careful to see that every steer, hog or 


sheep that he sends to the shambles 
is carrying all the weight possible. 
He usually counts that the poultry 


costs him nothing to produce it, and 
all that he gets for it is clear profit. 
If properly handled, a pound of grain 
can be converted into more poultry 
meat of greater value and in less time 
than through the four-footed channels. 


The farmer sticks to corn, which 
perhaps above all other cereals pro- 
duces the most unsatisfactory quality 
of meat. As it produces weight and is 


the cheapest and most available grain, 
he supplies it, and where the supply 
is unstinted the weight is gained. Corn 
has a _ special tendency to deposit 
a soft, oily fat in layers under the 
skin, and in masses in the abdominal 
cavity, instead of depositing this fat 
in globules throushout the tissue where 
it belongs. If oats, barley or a suitable 
mixture of these and other grains 
ground had been used as a base, these 
globules would not waste but would 
soften in cooking, thereby rendering the 
tissues soft and juicy. 


The demands of the eastern markets 
having always been for aé_e yellow- 
skinned, plump, bird, there appeared 


but one course Open to poultry keepers 
and to secure it corn was used ad lib- 
itum. Where a forced diet of corn was 
fed, and often without the safeguaml 
necessary to accompany it, indigestion, 
liver or bowel trouble followed, and 
defeated their purposes and discouraged 
them to such an extent that but little 
general advancement has been made 
along this line. The western men have 
cutstripped them, and it is no uncom- 
mon sight to find 25,000 birds in the 
coops of one establishment at one time 
during the fattening season. These are 
ordinary farm birds, the American 


breeds predominating and largely Ply- 
mouth Rocks or crosses. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


An English Duck Farmer. 


G. B. FISKE, 





About 20,000 ducks per year are raised 
and marketed by Peter Walsh of Lan- 
cashire, England. He buys eggs from 
farmers and hatches by incubators and 
hens. The field in which the rearing 
and fattening is carried out is 20 acres 
in extent, fenced across the center 
from side to side, thus forming two 
ten-acre plots, one of which is resting 
every second year. This is pastured by 
the 40 head of dairy cattle kept on 
the farm, the milk of which is con- 
verted into cheese every day. Five 
blades of grass are now growing where 
only one made its appearance before 
the land was fertilized by duck rearing. 

The land is divided by 18-inch wire 
netting into 60 pens 25 yards square, 
and 30 pens 5 to 10 yards square for 
the youngest ducklings. From 120 to 
130 ducklings are confined in each pen. 
When the day-old ducklings are 
brought into the field they are placed 
in lots of 120 in foster-mothers, with 
a strong lamp in one corner, screened 
off by perforated zine lamp guards. 
They are fed every two hours, until 
four days old, with minced hard-boiled 
unfertile eggs and bread, specially 
made, in which little yeast is used. This 
is all passed through a mincing ma- 
chine and mixed along with various 
kinds of meal. 

At four days old they are removed to 
a larger foster-mother for another five 
days, and fed on the same kind of feod. 
At ten days old they are placed in an 
open run of 5 square yards covered 
with fine seashore sand 6 inches deep, 
and confined in square boxes with no 
bottoms until a fortnight old. They are 
allowed out for 20 minutes every three 
hours for the purpose of feeding and 
exercise. At a fortnight old they step 
a grade higher, and are given a space 
of 10 square yards with a grass run, 
and fed four times each day, princi- 
pally on a mixture of meals and mext, 
but are still confined in the rearers 
except during the short time allowed 
for feeding. 

When a month old the ducklings are 
removed to the 25-yard square pens, 
and allowed to roam at will during the 
day, but at 9 o’clock each night they 
are snut up until 6 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. At six weeks old they are 
given full freedom day and night to 
roam and feed at will until the day of 
execution arrives a fortnight or at most 
three weeks hence, when they are 
driven in hundreds to the farmyard of 
the establishment. 

In feeding, Mr Walsh uses wooden 
lard buckets cut down to a depth of 
from 6 to 9 inches, four buckets in each 
pen, two of which are used for gravel 
and water, and two for food which is 
made of a crumbly consistency, and 
given as such. The water and gravel 
are emptied out two or three times dur- 
ing the week, and a fresh suppiy given. 
In each pen are four boxes without 
bottoms, from 4 to 6 feet square, with 
doorways 18 inches square, with remov- 
able doors, one made of wood, the other 
of wire netting, each of which is used 
according to the severity of the weath- 
er. Each day they are removed to 
fresh ground, bedded with sawdust to 
a depth of 2 inches. 

The boxes are turned up every three 
days and whitewashed with fresh, hot 
lime. This work is performed by the 
same person daily. All the sawdust and 
excrement accumulated during the pre- 
vious night are brushed up and car- 
ried to the manure heap, which at the 
end of the year amounts to more than 
20 tons. This is applied to the meadow 
land during the winter with surpris- 
ing results as a top-dressing. In the 
center of the field two span-roofed 
wooden buildings are erected for the 
storage of food and for cooking meat 
scraps, of which several tons per week 
are brought from city butchers. 





The Chicago Poultry Show—The 
eighth annual exhibition of poultry, 
pigeons, cats, dogs and pet stock, under 





the auspices of the national fanciers | 
and breeders’ association of Chicago, 
will be held January 25 to 30, 1904. The 
judges engaged are John Glasgow, 
Cc. E. Twombly, Frank Heck, T. F. Mc- 
Grew, Charles McClave, Oscar Rehe, 
L. S. Jansen, E. W. Rankin, James A. 
Tucker, Thomas F. Rigg, Dr O. P. Ben- 
nett, Thomas Hewes, T. E. Orr, D. J. 
Lambert, Sharp Butterfield and George 
H. Burgott. Arrangements have been 
made with the central passenger asso- 
ciation for railway excursion rates for | 
this occasion. For premium lists write 
Fred L. Kimmey, secretary, 315 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill. 





A Simple Trap Nest is in use by the 
Ontario agricultural college. The door 
is adjusted low enough so that the hen 
on entering raises it slightly, thus re- 
lieving the hook, which drops back and 











HOMEMADE TRAP NEST. 





allows the door to fall. The nest works 
well, if fowls are petty much of fhe 
same size, but a small hen may not 
raise the door enough to unfasten it. 
The nest is 12 inches wide, 12 inches 
high and 15 inches long. The illustra- 
tion shows the hook which holds up 
the door, also the nest set ready for 
the hen to enter. Trap nests are useful 
for poultry men who wish to build up 
a special strain of birds as it will show 
which hens lay, thus enabling the 
breeder to know exactly what he is do- 
ing. 





The Boston Poultry Show, one of 
the most important in America, is to 
be given up for 1904, owing to business 
duties which make it impossible for 
the present secretary to give the show 
sufficient attention. The managers have 
concluded there is not time to secure 
a new secretary who will take care of 
the show, and have therefore given 
it up for the coming season. Exhib- 
itors who have heretofore shown at 
Boston will now send their birds to 
New York or some of the smaller poul- 
try shows in New England, notable 
among which will be the score card 
show at Springfield, Mass, December 
15 to 18. 





The American Light Brahma club 
had a special meeting at Hagerstown 
(Md) fair recently and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Charles P. 
Nettleton of Sheldon, Ct; secretary- 
treasurer, John Rumbold of Baltimore, | 
Md; assistant secretary, Walter S. 
Gladney, Jr, of Somers Point, N J. 








Charcoal and Green Bone—I find it 
an excellent plan to feed fresh char- 
coal in the morning before giving 
ground bone at noon.—[B. B. White. 
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buy them. We want you to know that 
u have the best when you buy a Tubu- 
r. You cannot help being convinced if 
you examine a Tw! You will tind it 
entirely different from other separators. 
Write for free catalogue No. 100. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Has won success far beyond the effect 
of advertising only. 

The secret of its wonderful popular. 
ity is explained by its unapproachablg 
Mertt. 

Based upon a prescription which 
cured people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Unites the best-known vegetable rem. 
by such a combination, propor- 
tion and process as to have curative 
power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psori- 
asis, and every kind of humor, as wel] 
as catarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the best blood purifier ever produced, 
Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appe- 
tite and that tired feeling make it the 
greatest stomach tonic and strength- 
restorer the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin 
to take it TODAY. Get HOOD’S. 


be Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush.grease 
heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Resding Trotting Park, Mass., Aug. 31, 1809, 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, V.S. s itieaitinan 


Dear Sir:—I want to sdd my testimonial to your list recom. 
mending Tuttle’s Elixir for curbs, broken tendons, thrush, and nails 
in the feet. I have usd it on all of ese cases many times, and 
never failed to make a cure. J. H. NAY, 

Given internally it is sure cure for Colle, Distemper, 

- ia, ete, 

preg rTle’ s FAM! LY FLIXIR cums “0 spraing, 

bruises, ete. ilis pain instant! ur 100-page book, 
“Veterinary cae” FREE. 












Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Masa 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blusters; they offeronlytemporary relief if any. 








Green bone is the greatest eee. producer 
known, 











Latest Model Bone Cutter 
On 10 Days’ Free Trial. 

No money asked for until you prove our 
guaranty that Mann’s Latest will cut 
all kinds of bone easier, faster and in bet- 
ter shape than anv other. If not, send it 
back at our open, Isn't that better for 
you than to pay cash in advance for a ma- 
chine you never tried? Catalogue free. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 10 MILFORD, MASS. 














COW COMFORT 


means cow profit. No stable or dairy 
barn Ay complete without the 


FOSTER STEEL STANCHION. 
All steel and iron. “ . No cor 
ner’, ancles or sharp aa “Hung on 
chains—swings freely all ways. Light 
est, neatest, strongest. jon't repair or 
build a cow barn without ‘on. Write 
for cir. No.16 and special price tosgenta. 

FRANK H. BATTLES 
Seed Grower, Rochester,N.¥. 
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_Cream 


quicker than by any 
other method by using 
Superior Cream Extractor. 
(oes not mix water with milk.) 
Complete separation iu an hour.Thou- 
sanus in practical use. Write for catalog. 
Superior Fence Machine Co., 
174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich.» 











DOLLA 
Cerca ee 
oday than ever before. 
tart Tight and your success is 


certain. The Inland with 4 


Foy House rnal 
“38Cord Bidg., Indianczolis, In 








REE INCUBATOR 


sil | 20 trial. ‘o—- Gove we 
= t 
YAL. fae buy it. 
Send ry once for our free trial plan. 
ROYAL INCB. CO., Dept. 104, Des Moines, towa. 




























A Business Dairy Herd. 





progressive dairymen of 
central Ohio is F. G. Johnston of Frank- 
lin county. In April, 1900, he commenced 
in a small way on a farm in the sub- 
Columbus and has gradually 
one of the largest and best 
Holstein cattle in the Buckeye 
state. Since the fall of 1900 he has 
shown regularly at the Ohio state fair 
and hus won many prizes, 

His aim has been to build up a busi- 
ness herd rather than one for show. 
He places great stress upon the official 
test of the individual animal. In 1906 
at tne Ohio state fair he secured the 
silver cup for the largest amount of 
butter fat produced in 24 hours: the 
second place and medal in solids: and 
the championship cup for the best cow 


One of the 


urbs of 
built up 
herds of 


(all breeds) in the test. In 1901 he also 
secured the silver cup for the most 
butter fut and silver cup for solids, 
besides championship cup over atl 
breeds. In 1902 he got the silver cup 








to drop calve besides six 
promising heifers. The head of his 
herd is the famous bull, Rosa Bonheur 
Sth’s Calautha Lad, No 28025. The cat- 
tle are handled and fed with great care. 
The milk is aerated after each milk- 
ing, placed in cans and kept in an ice 
box. It is delivered to the officials of 
the Ohio institution for the blind and 
the Columbus club daily. Mr Johnston 
is a thorough believer .in the practical 
use of the silage and each season puts 
in his two silos 150 to 250 tons for late 
fall and winter use. One silo is 12, 
while the other is 18 feet in diameter 
and both 30 feet high. They are usu- 
ally filled late in September, but later 
this year on account of the very unfa- 
vorable season in central Ohio. From 
the middle of July until the first: of 
September central and southern Ohio 
suffered one of the most severe drouths 
known in its history. Pasture was 
short and the corn crop almost a com- 
plete failure. Dairymen have been at 
their ends in getting feed for their 


Ss soon, 


wits’ 








THE CHAMPION 


BUTTER COW OF OHIO 









We present herewith the picture of the championship Holstein cow, 
Paulla Kola (No 44337) in the milk and butter test in 1908 at the Ohio state 
fair over all breeds. She is owned by F. G. Johnston of Franklin county, 
O, and was born February 24, 1898. Her record was 2.69 pounds butter fat in 
24 hours: 0.04827 butter fat; 55.9 pounds milk. In seven days 403.5 pounds 
milk and 16.16 pounds butter fat. Average per cent of fat for 21 milkings, 
4%. Mr Johnston says: “This cow is the granddaughter of old Paul de Kol, 
one of the greatest sires of the breed. She is also a granddaughter of Sadie 
Vale Concordia, the world record butter cow recently mentioned in American 
Agriculturist. On the dam side, her great-grandsire is the grandsire of 
Sadie Vale Concordia, and again, the great-grand dam is the grand dam 
of Sadie Vale Concordia on her sire’s side. She was fresh December 14, 1902, 
and the test was made December 18 to 24. She is expected to calve again 
in February, 1904, and we fully expect better results than in any of her pre- 
vious records. See details of Mr Johnston's methods as printed on this page, 
for most solids and lost the champiou- herds. Mr Johnston filled his silos Oc- 
Ship cup by a single point. tober 1 to 3 and has on hand 150 tons of 
This year, 1903, he again secured the good silage for future use, 
silver cup for most fat and the chain- ” a - 

Pionship over all breeds. In addition, 
he had the cow that made the second How Many Rennet Tablets—Wiil 
largest amount of fat. In a recent T. E. Richey of Caldwell Co, Ky, tell 
interview he says, “We were really how many rennet tablets he uses to a 
entitled to the championship place in gallon of milk in making cheese at 
the test of five cows this year, but home, 
We recently sold one of the animals | 
and the party who secured her did not te iach agg cig Ste 
have her in proper shape to be returned | Free Sample of Perfect Ready 
to our herd in time for the final report. Roofing—Dr M. Patten, of Rock 
The official test showed, however, that | Island, Tll, writes 
Wwe had our close competitors, Smith | of the Star Felt 
& Son, beaten by ten points. We think a=—y% Roofing, which 
We have made a good showing in a | ae A! he put on his 
short time, as we came into the ring | ye peed A, — 
nd bucked against some of the oldest — es 
“and best eee with : yobs omy } that it is still in 
: : i: hp first-class condi- 
more experience back of them. We! tion, and states that it has never 
think we are on the right track and | leaked. This-certainly speaks well of its 


ware trying to maintain the high stand- 
ard set on our herd.” 

In the summer of 1902 one of our 
editors visited Mr Johnston’s farm and 
Secured a snapshot of the herd at pas- 
ture, as reproduced herewith. He has 
at present 18 cows in full flow, 5 heifers 





durability, and proves that it is the 
most economical roofing made. We 
want every reader of American Agricul- 
turist to send to the Makers, Y. Car- 
roll Works, Station D, Chicago, Ill, for 
a free sample and special prices of this 
roofing. It needs no coating after being 
laid, and is strongly guaranteed. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


other ' 








| sent free by 


| other organs to health. A trial will convince 


|} an advertisement of 





THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
ROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for 
YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist [lay Have a 


Sample Bottle Sent Free by [ail, 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness and suffering than any other 
disease, therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most and 
need attention first. 

If you are sick or ‘‘ieel badly,’’ begin taking 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help all the 


anyone. 
The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great |! 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 


realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your whole 
system right, and the best proof of this 
is a trial. 

14 West ll7th St., New York City. 
Dear Sirs: Oct. 15th, 1902, 
“T had been suffering severely from kidney ‘trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand: my former strength 
and power had left me; J could hardly drag myself 
along. Even my mental capacity was giving out, 
and often I wished to die. It was then I saw 
yours in a New York paper, 
but would not have paid any attention to it, 
had it not promised a sworn guarantee with every 
bottle of your medicine, asserting that your Swamp- 
Root is purely vegetable, and does not contain 
any harmful drugs. I am seventy years and four 
months old, and with a good conscience I can 
recommend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from _kid- 
ney troubles. Four members of my family have 
been using Swamp-Root for four different kidney 
diseases, with the same good results,”’ 
With many thanks to you, I remain, 

Very truly yours 


ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, 
mail, postpaid, by which 
you may test its virtues for such dis- 
orders as kidney, bladder and uric acid 
diseases, poor digestion, when obliged to 
pass your water frequently night and 
day, smarting or irritation in passing, 
brick-dust or sediment in the urine, 
headache, backache, lame back, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 





SPECIAL NOTICE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney 
if there is a trace of it 
& Co., Binghamton, 
without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, and 


bladder trouble, or 
once to Dr. Kilmer 
mail, immediately, 


disturbance, due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, ir- 
ritability, wornout feeling, lack of am- 
bition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion, 
or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sediment 
or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, 





it is evidence that your kidneys and 
bladder need immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist. Hospitals use it 
with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend 
it to their patients and use it in their 
own families, because they recognize 
in Swamp-Root the greatest and most 
successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices— 
fifty-cent and one-dollar. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 
or 
in your family history, send at 
N. Y., who will gladly send you by 


a book containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial let- 


ters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this gen- 


Dr. 
erous offer in American Agriculturist, 


In writing to 








NEWTON'S Henve, Cont, Dis. 
temper and tion Cure, 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach ee 
Stri recommends. $1.00 

can, alers. Mail or Ex. paid. 

Newton Horse Remedy Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


DEATALTO NAYES, 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


‘We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 
Guaranteed to cure or — poner 2 ge One package by mail, 
60c. 12 pkgs. by ex ritten guarantee to cure 

Wilbur Stock Food ong 76 "Qua Street, Milwaukee, ‘Wis, 








IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


The best dehorner, the most hu- 
— and easiest to use is the 


Hornless cows give more milk. 
Hornless steers make better beef. 
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Godons with enh Gites fremCanenge a desired Sendforcirculars. M.T, PHILLIPS, Box 19, "POMEROY, EROY. PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
‘ity Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions ean commence at a y 
tume durmug the year. Specimen copy free, For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or &s 4d per 
year, postpaid.’ ‘The subseription pricé is based on 
l6 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
ftrequeutly printed without cosi to the subscriba.. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. hus Jan#4 shows tuat p.y- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1904, 
Feb0i to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 
meut is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wis 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notily 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a chance 
in the address, subscribe s should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

On CUARANTEF—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal, This gnarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in aur columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliabie and that 
any subseriber ean safely do business with him, 
thovgh of course we cannot adjust mere trifling 
disputes, Tt further menns that if any subscriber is 
awindled through any advertisement in our columns, 
we will reimburse him for the full amount of his 
loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of anv wnsatisfactorv transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within one morth from date 
advertisement appeared. /¢ és a condition of this con 
tract that in writing to advertisers you stvte “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES shovld he made bv postoffice or 
express money orders, or reistered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk bv 
remnlar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamns preferred. 
Monev orders, checks ard drefts should be made 
payable to Orange JIndd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 31, 1903 


We are willing to pay $150 to those 
who answer our questions printed in 
the last column next page. And on 
top of $150 in cash, we offer 150 prizes 
that will make the best Christmas gift 
you ever presented to a friend. If the 
replies are as full and as numerous as 
they should be, Orange Judd Company 
will be compensated for its outlay; but 
we will pay all the money and award 
all the prizes in full if only enough 
answer to-each win. As we guarantee 
the reliability of every advertiser, and 
as subscribers at best pay only a frac- 
tion of the cost of producing this jour- 
nal, we hope to hear from every reader. 
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Good Times Ahead for Farmers. 








Financial readjustment has been in 
process for months. It is drastic 
among speculators, stock jobbers, pro- 
noters and underwriters. All who have 
been loaded down with speculative 
stocks have lost heavily, many good 
securities have declined 25 to 75% in 
the market, a few banks and many 
other concerns have failed, the rail- 
roads are discharging thousands of 
men. Does it mean ruin? 

No; it means good times. It means 
that the promoter has had his day, and 
that other lines of business are getting 
down to the solid basis of management 
and prosperity upon which agriculture 
now rests so firmly. Good times—not 
boom times, not “rushing” times, will 
prevail, after the readjustment referred 
to. because: 

(1) Agriculture is prosperous. Farm- 
ers are out of debt more than ever 
before. And the world must be fed. 

(2) The same is true of railroads and 
wmost lines of legitimate business, out- 


EDITORIAL 


side of speculative enterprises and trust 
formations. 

(3) The supply of money in _ the 
United States was never so large as 
to-day, and never so good. Our stock 
of good money is 1300 millions of dol- 
lars, double that of England. In five 
years it has increased nearly 400 mil- 
lions with us, or as much as the gain 
in all Europe, with five times our pop- 
ulation. The per capita stock of good 
money is in the United States $16, 
France $24, Germany $13, other Europe 
$3 to $9. The United States alone is 
producing each year over $80,000,000 in 
gold, or more than one-quarter the 
world’s production, and most of it is 
coined into money. The increase of 
nearly 600 millions in the country’s 
stock of money of all kinds during the 
past five years—from 1800 to 2400 mil- 
lHions—was two-thirds in the form of 
gold. Of all the money in existence in 
the United States, the yellow metal 
now constitutes over 42%, against a 
mere fraction when specie payments 
were resumed in 1879. In the past five 
years, money in circulation has jump- 
ed from $24 to nearly $30 per capita, 
and the part of gold in it from $8.75 to 
$12.50. On top of all this put the fact 
that the gold in the United States 
treasury is greater than the deposit 
held by any other nation. 

These amazing facts follow a period 
of high prices and of still higher 
wages. Some settling down will do 
good, all along the line. Meanwhile, 
the area of land remains fixed—there 
are no more free farms. Advancing 
land values and prosperity for the 
farmer are evidently assured for the 
future. 

— >_> 


A Word with the Editor. 





“It helps farmers and their families to 
live a better, nobler and more prosperous 
life.” 

This opinion is expressed of the “dear 
old reliable American Agriculturist” by 
an old-time subscriber. I esteem it as 
the best encomium ever given our work. 
That short sentence expresses in a 
nutshell the ultimate function of the 
great rural weekly of our middle and 
southern states. 

To aid our farmers to be more pros- 
perous in a material way, is of course 
one of the first duties of this journal. 
That is why it has always devoted so 
much attention to the business side of 
farming, until American Agriculturist 
has become absolutely indispensable 
to every farmer who would produce at 
the least cost and convert the product 
of his labor into the largest profit. So, 
too, it has always been our object to be 
of equally practical helpfulness to the 
housewife in all her work and duties, 
and to the whole family. 

These practical helps and increased 


.profits are essential to the “better and 


nobler life’ also. But to be of some 
service in promoting that life, to be 
an inspiring force in civie and social 
activity, to be a power in the upbuild- 
ing of all that goes to make rural life 
a satisfaction to the individual and a 
safeguard to the nation—such also are 
not the least of the purposes to which 
American Agriculturist is devoted. 





The inherent strength in organiza- 
tion has been well illustrated the past 
few years by the work being done by 
the five states milk producers’ asso- 
ciation. Through the efforts of this 
organization co-operative creameries 
have been established throughout the 
territory shipping milk into greater 
New York, and as a result dealers have 
teen far more considerate of the pro- 
ducers’ requests than was the case 
years ago. American Agriculturist has 
maintained and still believes that the 
breastwork of the organization is built 
up by the individual members, but the 


most destructive weapon back of the 
fortifications is the co-operative cream- 
ery. It has done more to bring dealers 
to time than anything else. As a re- 
sult, producers are beginning to feel 
their independence, particularly in sec- 
tions where well established co-opera- 
tive creameries are now in operation. 
We urge upon producers in all sections 
where creameries have not been estab- 
lished to organize wherever feasible, 
and build and equip factories sufficient 
to handle their products independent 
of dealers and the New York milk ex- 
change. Producers should keep togeth- 
er and present a solid front to those 
who in the past have been dictating 
prices at times below actual cost of 
production. Although the past season 
has been a very peculiar one, milk 
prices have been measurably satisfac- 
tory. Farmers as a whole begin to feel 
and see the results of their united and 
persistent efforts. 
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While the United States has gained 
some advantages by the arbitration 
court’s award in the Alaskan case, it is 
probable that this country will lose a 
vast area to Canada when the moun- 
tain boundary comes to be drawn. Can- 
ada is terribly distressed because the 
award virtually “bottles up” her west- 
ern exit. Certain it is that with the 
islands now conceded to United States, 
this country could build forts that 
would command every exit from Can- 
ada’s present or prospective ports on 
the Pacific. The award also brings 
the entire Alaskan trade to the United 
States, by virtue of our coastwise ship- 
ping laws. It is not surprising that 
our Canadian friends should be in- 
tensely worked up, even to the point of 
agitating for independence or annex- 
ation. A merger of Canada with the 
Union would be followed by a rush of 
population into every nook and corner 
of the Dominion, beside which the pres- 
ent rush into the Saskatchewan ‘would 
pale into insignificance. It would dou- 
ble the value of every foot of arable 
land in Canada, and would lead to an 
industrial development and prosperity 
there comparable only to that of the 
United States during the past 30 years. 
All this would seriously upset estab- 
lished conditions in the United States, 
for a time, but the people on this side 
could well afford to adapt themselves 
to these losses in order to promote con- 
tinental union. 

———-3» 

One mile, 1.56%! This is the mar- 
velous pacing record just made by Dan 
Patch in the remarkable season of 
smashing all previous rates of speed 
in both pacing and trotting. Beside 
making a new world’s record, the son 
of Joe Patchen lowered his own rec- 
ord by 2% seconds, and the mile was 
paced without a wind shield. This oc- 
currence at Memphis last week closely 
followed a similar surprise in light 
harness events, At Wichita, Kan, 
Cresceus lowered the world’s trotting 
record to 1.59%. And this phenome- 
nal mile was also made with- 
out a wind shield, The croakers who 
deplored the degeneracy in racing cir- 
cles because of the innovation can now 
rest easy and begin to look for other 
things to worry about. 
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“Shall the state spend $101,000,000 fm 
deepening the Erie canal?” It is a 
question everyone in New York state, 
including farmers, will be called upon 
te answer at the polls November 3, next 
Tuesday. Vote NO. Why? (1) Be- 
cause the expenses involved, including 
interest, will amount to nearly $200,000,- 
000. (2) Because such a proposed barge 
way is not the deep-water-course na- 
tional interests require. (3) Because 
the federal government, instead of one 
state, should build a deep waterway 
connecting the great lakes and the 
Atlantic. (4) Because a commission of 
the ablest and entirely disinterested and 
unbiased engineers in America are 
against the big ditch, 11 to 1, for the 


above reasons, American Agriculturist 
favors a national deep waterway, but 
opposes this barge canal scheme as q 
colossal economic error, viewed from 
whatever standpoint. It behooves every. 
one in New York state to go to the polls 
next Tuesday and vote against it. 
——$_< > ___—____.. 

American Agriculturist has said fre. 
quently through these columns that 
fruit growers need a more simple meth- 
od for making the lime, sulphur and 
salt wash for the destruction of the 
scale than that used on the Pacific 
coast. Last spring, when one of the 
editors was visiting orchards in Dela- 
ware, he was much impressed with the 
results obtained by A. N. Brown, for- 
mer president of the Peninsula horti- 
cultural society, where he had used the 
lime, sulphur and = salt wash. His 
unique method of preparing the 
ture was interesting and practical. We 
have asked Mr Brown to give our read- 
ers the benefit of his experience, as 
printed in this issue. His new 
about spraying materials 
read by every fruit grower in the coun- 
try. Mr Brown has greatly simplified 
the troublesome methods so long used, 

pesraed => - 

Our eash prize offer for best photo- 
graphs of farm buildings is extended 
just one week more. All photographs 
intended for contest described on first 
cover page of American Agriculturist, 
July 18 and August 22, must be mailed 
not later than next Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7, in order to compete for’ the 
awards of $25, $15 and $10 respectively. 
Highly interesting pictures have been 
received, but there is still a chance, 
during this coming closing week, for 
someone to send in a photograph which 
will win one of these substantial cash 
prizes. Mail carefully, with your name 
and address on each photograph. 
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Butter making is a fine art, yet not 
at all beyand the reach of the farmer 
or dairyman who keeps posted on 
methods. Beginning next week Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will print a short 
series of articles on practical butter 
making. These are written by a Cor- 
nell expert, who will emphasize the 
important points in such a way as to 
prove helpful to everyone directly or 
indirectly interested in dairying. Read 
the series, and keep your work up to 
date. Among other articles next 
worth waiting for 
growing in the east, Methods of hand- 
ling swine, etc. 


week 


Commer: celery 


_———___. 





The special session of congress, in 
November, is to deal with Cuban re- 
ciprocity. It is also to deal with the 
interests of domestic producers, though 


no hint to that effect appears in the 
president’s proclamation. Cuba has 
prospered marvelously, God bless her, 


since she found she had to depend upon 
herself. For nations, as for men, self- 
help is the best help, 
—_—— > 

A loud wail comes up from the rural 
mail carriers at their inadequate pay— 


$e00 a year for a man, wagon and two 
horses is surely not munificent. The 
city mail carrier is paid $6C0 to $1000 


per year, goes afoot, has no other ex- 


pense, and works only eight hours a 
day. Surely the rural carriers § are 


modest in their demand for an increase 
of $250 a year, the same as is paid 
city carriers of the second class. 
- cme > 

The new spot? on the sun during the 
past month are due to increase in size 
and frequency for two years to come. 
Hence the importance of Prof Todd's 
article, which begins in this issue. 

sollte hiiatcauiea 

Securing Better Layers—Pick out the 
best layers, put each lot by themselves, 
and feed as each lot needs. After a few 
years one can breed a better laying lot 
of any variety. As bred to-day there 
are too many off in one way and an- 
other, and if all, or nearly all, would 
breed for better results, in a few years 
we would be surprised at the improve- 
ment in egg yield per hen.—[{H. & 

















The 1903 Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 


QUALITY RATHER BETTER THAN YEAR AGO, 


The total cigar leaf crop this year 
will fall considerably short of that pro- 
duced in ’02. Not only is the total 
acreage less, but the yield p a is lighter. 
Quality, while more or less uneven in 
all sections, is fully as good as, and 
even better than the 02 crop. InN Y, 
Pa and O, quality is much superior. 

Reports received by American Agri- 
culturist during the past two weeks 
from well informed correspondents in 
all the a cigar leaf sections of 
N E. Wis, N Y, Pa and O show Wis 
js the only state which increased its 
acreage. The greatest increase in Wis 
was possibly in Rock Co, although 
Dane and Dunn reports show an en- 
larged area in several sections. 
Dane has nearly half of total 
acreage in state. In N E the 
total acreage was changed but 
little, being on the whole slightly less. 
Hartford Co, Ct, has a small increase, 
which is rather more than balanced by 
a falling off in Litchfield Co, Ct, and 
in parts of Hampshire and Berkshire 
counties, Mass. The very small acre- 
age in Vt and N H practically un- 
changed. 

The greatest decrease in any one 
state has taken place in N Y, where 
growers appear to be losing interest in 
the crop. This is largely due to low 
prices received during past few years. 
In the Onondaga district, the principal 
tobacco raising section in the state, 
American Agriculturist correspondents 
report reductions of 20 to 50%. Sections 
in Steuben, Oswego, Chemung, Cayuga, 
Tioga and Yates counties estimate a 
curtailment in area of 15 to 50%. A 
correspondent in Yates Co and one in 


Cayuga, place the decrease in acreage 
in their own towns at 75%. No in- 
creases were reported. The O acreage 


shows a total reduction of 5 to 10%, 
due in part to cold, wet weather, which 
delayed transplanting, also to lack of 
plants, and to a poor stand after set- 
ting. In Pa total acreage is much the 
same as last year. Increases in Lan- 
easter Co are about offset by reduc- 
tions in parts of Tioga and Bradford. 


THE SOUNDEST CROP IN YEARS. 


Crops in all states, excepting pos- 
sibly Wis, where quality was uneven, 
went into barns in the soundest condi- 
tion in years. Growers had practically 
no trouble from worms or insects of 
any kind. In this respect the season 
was a phenomenal one. Leaves are 
wonderfully free from holes; damage 
by hail was also small. In a few sec- 
tions in Hartford Co, Ct, and at scat- 
tered points in N Y and Pa, some crops 
were ruined by hail. The damaged sec- 
tions, however, compared with total to- 
bacco area, are insignificant. 

The greatest trouble the past sum- 
mer was due to cool, damp weather 
during the growing season. Plants, 
particularly in N E, N Y and Pa, made 
low growth, and in many cases turned 
yellow in the field. Favorable weather 
shortly before harvesting worked a 
great improvement in the appearance 
of crops, but in almost all instances 
yield will be 200 to 300 Ibs p a less than 
in ’02. 

In N E crops ranged from 1100 to 
1800 Ibs p a, but the average is not 
likely to much exceed 1400 Ibs. N Y 
crops will likely run 1300 to 1400 Ibs, 
Wis 1500, Pa 1400, and O 1000. So few 
crops have been taken from poles all 
estimates of this nature are necessarily 
largely surmises at this early date in 
the distribution of the crop of ’03. The 
season, however, has been so favorable 
for curing, and as shed damage has 
been light, figures given may be pret- 
ty safely taken as at least approxi- 
mately correct, 

In many respects this fall has been 
one of the best in years for curing. 
The lack of prolonged rains or other 
unfavorable weather has resulted in 
the least damage in years. The only 
fear now expressed is that the cure 
may have developed a little too rapidly. 
In this case leaves will lack the elas- 
ticity so much desired. 

The cigar leaf crop in Fla and Ga 
was probably the finest ever raised in 
those states, Increased acreages were 
planted. In Gadsden Co, Fla, area is 
estimated at over 2500 a. Decatur Co, 
Ga, is believed to have raised about 
2000 a. Crops were largely contracted 
for before they were planted. Sale 


prices ranged from lic for outdoor to 
$1 p lb for part shade and part slat 


grown Sumatra. In these sections the 
industry is largely controlled by syn- 
dicates. But a small amount of tobac- 
co was raised in Tex. The growing 
of a high-grade cigar leaf in that state 
is just emerging from the experimental 
stage. 
MARKET IS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
The cigar leaf market is in most 
encouraging shape. Every pound of 
good tobacco will be needed. There has 
been a great rush for all left over stocks 
of the ’01 and ’02 crops. But little of the 
N E crops remain on hand. The ’02 
Wis and Pa broadleaf are on the mar- 
ket, and are being called for eagerly. 
Packers have no difficulty in disposing 
of their holdings. Supplies on hand are 
so limited considerable anxiety is being 
expressed as to how the new crop is 
going to come through the cure, 
Already a considerable portion of the 
03 Ct broadleaf has been bought at 19 
@30c p Ib, with reports of occasional 
sales as high as 35c. At Warehouse 
Point, Ct, 60% has been sold at 19@ 
26c p lb. Most of the crops in Glas- 
tonbury have changed ownership at 20 
@28c p lb. Sales of N E Havana have 
been limited as most crops are still on 
the poles. Prices in both Mass and Ct 
have ranged at 10@22c p lb, depending 
entirely on quality. But few Wis crops 
have been bought, prices 7@lic p Ib. 
In N Y growers are asking 12@1l5c p 
Ib. A few sales have been made at 
8@12c. Some early cut Pa tobacco has 
been sold for 8@13c p lb. In O prices 
vary from 6@10c p lb, with occasional 
sales at 12c. Reports from all states 
indicate growers expect to receive good 
prices, 
COMPARATIVE ACREAGE CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
From reports received, comparative 
acreage may be estimated about as 


follows: 

1903 1902 1901 1899* 1889 
Ohio ......42,000 45,000 35.C00 45,000 44,348 
Wis ......37,000 36,173 25,000 26,400 17,251 


Pa ........21,500 21,500 22,050 25,000 26,956 
N E ......17,000 17,286 16,427 14,212 8,456 
N Y ...... 6,100 7,000 7,295 7,820 8,643 
Southern . 6,000 5,400 2,600 5,750 1,236 
*Federal census. 
— Sb 


Future New England Sumatra Uncertain. 





Most of the leading shade grown to- 
bacco corporations in Ct have raised 
encouraging crops this year. Cure has 
been progressing splendidly. Leaves 
are coloring a desirable cinnamon color, 
have good body and no cases of shed 
damage have yet been reported. 

Future of the crop seems largely 
problematical. Everything is going to 
depend on prices realized for ’02 crop, 
a large portion of which has not been 
sold. Growers claim they have not 
been trying to sell, that their crops 
have been improving in the cases every 
week. 

Now, however, growers are ready to 
sell at what they consider a fair price, 
and there can be no doubt the future 
of shade growing in N E largely de- 
pends on developments of the next few 


months, 
pan _ sa 


Cooking Feed for Stock—During the 
grass season and warm weather a feed 
cooker is not absolutely necessary, but 
with the advance of cold days and the 
putting of stock on dry feed, a feed 
cooker is essential to best results with 
farm animals. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that young stock, very old ani- 
mals and dairy cows be provided with 
feed in the most easily digested form. 
There is no method of getting it in this 
condition quite so economically and 
satisfactorily as that of using the feed 
cooker. With roots, particularly pota- 
toes, best results cannot be obtained 
until they are cooked, The starchy 
particles burst open during the cook- 
ing process and are acted upon at once 
by the juices of the stomach. In this 
way more complete and ready assimi- 
lation is possible and results in larger 
amounts of milk in dairy cows. One 
of the best feed cookers on the market 
is that manufactured by the Electric 
wheel company, Box 86, Quincy, Ill. It 
is simple, made of the very best ma- 
terial, is easily managed and made in 
different sizes to suit the business of 
the farmer. We suggest that 


every 
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A Business- 
Experience Contest 


For the Replies That Most Clearly and 
Fully Answer the Questions Below, 
We Will Give $200 Worth 


of Prizes 
First, in cash........ --850.00 
Second prize........... 25.00* 
DL. Bazi eh i ccncdernases 10.00* 


Twoprizes of $5 each. 10.00° 
Ten prizes of $2 each. 20.00° 
35 prizes of $1 each.... $35.00° 


WUE Shaibasssgesned $15 1 50. 00 


The prizes marked with an asterisk (*) 
will be in the form of orders on advertise s 
in our November issues for any of their 
goods (to be gelacted by the winners) to the 
amount of $5, $2 and $1 respectively. The 
first prize winners will have the option also 
of having the large-t prize paid in cash or 
in orders on our advertisers, as he may 
prefer. 

To each of 8 persons whose answers are 
of special merit, but who may not win 
any of the above prizes, we will give a 
six months’ subscription to this paper, not 
for himself, but to be presented as a 
| Christmas gift to any friend he specifies 
who is not now a subscri 
To the next 100 best answers, a three 
j months’ subscription, to be presented to a 
non-subscriber as a Christmas gift. Anyone 
may.reply. No answers will be available 
for prizes if mailed later than Dec 1. No 
fee or restrictions, simply tell the facts 


THE QUESTIONS 

(1) Of all the advertisers at present in 
American Agriculturist, or that have pre- 
viously patronized our advertising columns, 
with which one have you done the most 
business (at any time or all the time) dur- 
ing the past few years? 

(2) About how much money have you 
probably paid for their goods, as nearly 
as you can estimate? 

(3) Have you been pleased with their 
dealings with you? 

(4) What did you buy, mostly, and how 
do you like what you bought? 

(5) In what way, if any, could the arti- 
cles you bought be improved, or your deal- 
ings with these people made still more 
satisfactory? 

(6) Do you always state, in writing to 
advertisers: ‘‘I saw jour adv in tle old re- 
liable American Agriculturist?’’ 

Such of these purchases , ou may have 
made through a store, dealer or agent 
should be included just as though you had 
traded direct with the advertisers, 


REMARKS 


Read over the advertisements in American 
Agriculturist this month or heretofore, 
select the one with whom you think you 
have done the most business (whether this 
fall, this year or for several years past), 
and answer our questions, by number, as 
best you can, in not less than 50 nor more 
than 500 words. 

The size and number of these prizes are 
certainly amazing nd is it not the least 
vou can do for American Agriculturist to 
favor us with your experiences and views in 
answer to our questions? (By the way, 
what better Christmas gift can you make 
than @ 7 gry to American Agricul- 
turict? It will only cost you $1 to present 
this paper to a friet d for a whole year, or 

uu may send it to six different addresses 
for one year each for $5, or to yourself 
or any other single address six years for $5.) 


Address your reply to Prize Contest, 
American Agriculturist, New York, 





















MRS. L. R. TRYON 


lives in a small town in southern 
Connecticut. 


She writes: 


‘Each year for seven years we 
tried to pay off a wor sed Ang 
mortgage on our home but al- 
most every time we got a little 
put by sickness or something 
‘else seemed to eat tt up. 
I had earned pin - money 
through The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday 
Post and thought of 
the same ~~ help pay the 
mortgage. prise money 
fer aay ancnannte work, to- 
gether with the commissions, 
will pay the last installment 
next month, all done by my- 
self in odd hours during 
about a year and a half.’’ 


Thousands are earning money by this 
plan. Anybody can do the same. 

Besides paying liberally for every sub- 
scription secured we are giving 


$50,000 


in Extra Cash Prizes 


Each month $5000 will be given to 
325 persons who do the best work that 
month and, at the end of the season, 
$10,000 more to the 451 persons who 
have done the best work during the 
wholetime. Everything necessary sent 
on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
611 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





FORCE FEED 


Double breakers and burr set give fastest 
as wellas easiest grinding with 


KELLY..ncts Mills 


faa Grind ear and shelled corn and all 
s—one operation, Force feed 





ereltechoving’ 4sizesfor any power. 
Strong and durable. LY ¢ e free. 


TH co., 


(0, SMELLY ¢ 0. 

















reader interested in stock feeding write 
to the Electric Wheel company for de- 
scriptive catalog, also for testimonials 
from well known stock men who have 
used the cooker with satisfaction. This 
company sells direct to the farmer and 
saves the middleman’s profit. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 














Animat Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Cc 
the Bowker i tan st, Boston 


BOOK asouT it r FREE. 















Save the animal—save your 
herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. 
disease is fatal in time, —- it moendae 
Only one way to care it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Proves ble—rub iton. No risk—your money 
ack if i ever ae A for seven years 


itockmen. ree 
Hd Lee thos book on amp Jaw and other 
Sennen and oe of cattle and horses, 
WFLEMING © BROS., Chemists 
ee , 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 





HOW TO FEED AND BREED HOGS 


is of importance to swine growers, 

practical, clean, common-sense | 

pa for farmers can be had from now 
si 











_ by sending 10 Conte 
3ilver at once to 





trees, 2 years old, bred from 
. Powell's Orchards. Send for 


on 
Phoro, ‘also price list of other Business 


trees. Rogers Nurseries, Dansville, N 





OUR STORY 


OF THE NEWS 
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Alaskan Boundary Definitely Fixed. “> ee ES 
a 
The Alaskan boundary tribunal, com- eS 
posed of tiiree American and three *~”, 4 
British commissioners, has completed Ah ~4 
its work at London, and by its deci- ‘ 
sion the United States seems to be the Z oor" 
gainer. The award gives the United 2 : a -* Fa 
States the islands of Kannaghunut and " 
Sitklan in the Portland channel. The ps: MEDD EL STA 2 
mountain line adopted as the bound- slehere teed ; ¢ . 
ary clears all the bays, inlets and ce B AN ADA 0 ¢ : 
Means of access to the sea; thus giv- BOUNDARY avg 
ing the United States a complete land “yy Y te ee 1 £ . 
rrier between Canada and the sea ay F 
from the Portland canal to Mt St Elias, 11 Dee Foss 3 ¥ ” 
All that Canada gains is practically fe BY\ Cts. noel, 
the islands of Pearse and Wales; and a 
the strategic values of these are lost at 
since the two islands awarded United 
States command the entrance to the ALAS son & 
Portland channel and the ocean pas- THE NEW KAN BOUNDARY D . 
4 ay’ 


gage to Ft Simpson. All Canada is 
much dissatisfied with the decision, 
and the United States is much _ re- 
joiced that the vexatious question has 
been so successfully settled for all 
time. The chart here presented, show- 
ing new fixed boundary, is redrawn 
from New York Herald. 

Rev Elliott S. Rowe, the leading 
Methodist minister of British Colum- 
bia, and who with Chief Justice Hun- 
ter constituted the labor commission 
which sat this summer, in an interv- 
view at Vancouver said: “I am a Brit- 
isher, and I have always been a Brit- 
isher, but if Great Britain is to hand 
Canada over piecemeal to the United 
States, I say let us join the American 
republic also. By doing so now we are 
large enough, populous enough and im- 
portant enough to have something to 
say regarding the terms of such an- 
nexation, and also would be potent 
enough to have something to say in 
the affairs of the republic of which we 
would form a part. But if we wait un- 
til our best and richest territory is 
given away, we shall simply be ab- 
sorbed. It looks to me as if Canada 
had won the case and lost the terri- 
tory.” Mayor Neelands of Vancouver 
thinks that the Alaska award may lead 
to the establishment of Canada as an 
independent nation. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The last two companies of United 
States troops, stationed in Cuba, the 
28a and 2%4th artillery, have departed 
from the island and now the new re- 
public is solely dependent upon her own 
resources. 

The Canadian “government has just 
established its first light ship, the bea- 
con being located at Lurcher shoals. 
near the middle of the Bay of Fundy. 


The Pan-American conference of 
Episcopal bishops in session at Wash- 
ington, D C, adopted resolutions recom- 
mending a more kindly attitude toward 
other Protestant bodies and urging all 
Protestant communions to seriqusly 
consider the subject of unifying all 
Protestant bodies, 





Because of yellow fever at San Anto- 
nio, Tex, the city has been quaran- 
tined from the rest of the state by a 
proclamation from Gov Lanham. 





Acting on the report of Assistant- 
Postmaster-Gen Bristow concerning ir- 
regularities in the postoffice depart- 


ment, Postmaster-Gen Payne has begun 
a thorough reorganization. In addition 
to the nearly 30 criminal indictments 
soon to be brought to trial, Gen Payne 
has dismissed from the service, M. W. 
Louis, superintendent of the division: of 
supplies; Louis Kempner, superintend- 




















ent of the registry department, and 
his clerk, C. B. Perry: and Otto Weiss, 
a clerk in the New York office. The 
charges against these officials are in- 
competency, negligence and extrava- 
gance. 





The new battleship Maine is now the 
long-distance champion of the navy, 
having recently run 1185 miles across 
the Atlantic at the rate of 15 knots 
an hour. For one stretch of 50 hours 
she steamed at the rate of 16.7 knots 
an hour. 

Dowie and his hosts from Chicago 
have invaded New York, but the recep- 
tion has been disappointing to the self- 
styled Elijah III. Thousands thronged 
to hear him, but he failed utterly in 
arousing a religious fervor and _ the 
contributions to Zion’s purse have been 
meager. 


Sec Wilson of the department of 
agriculture has promised Mr Peters, 


president of the Texas cotton growers’ 
association that he will urge a large 
appropriation from his department next 
year for the purpose of fighting the 
boll weevil. It is expected that at least 
$50,000 will be available for this purpose 
the coming year. Mr Peters does not 
believe the weevil will ever be exter- 
minated, but he is hopeful of produc- 
ing a cotton that will be immune to 
the pest. 

Mer Merry Del Val has been appoint- 
ed papal secretary of state by Pope 
and will be made a eardinal at 





Pius 
the next consistory. 
The government has unearthed a 


stupendous land graft in Oregon and 
officials are now trying to bring the 
guilty to trial. By means of dummies 
and other fradulent methods the graft- 
ers have acquired many sections of the 
well timbered area on the Pacific slope. 





The United States minister at Madrid 
has been informed that Spain will send 
a warship to participate in the St 
Louis fair next year. The vessel can- 
not be larger than the gunboat type, 
as no vessel of greater draft could pro- 
eeed up the river as far as St Louis. 





Four Japanese capitalists have 
bought 900 acres of land near Houston, 
Tex, which ti will improve for the 
cultivation of rice. If they are suc- 
cessful next year they will devote a 
mueh larger area, on which they have 
secured options to rice growing the fol- 
lowing year. 


———— 

It works like magic, if you state in 
Writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 























American Royal a Great Success. 


With close to 700 breeding cattle on 
exhibition, the American Royal live 
stock show opened at Kansas City on 
Monday, October 19. In attendance and 
magnitude of exhibits this year’s event 
was the greatest of its kind ever held 
in the United States. The entry list 
showed, in addition to the beef breeds 
of cattle, 200 draft and coach horses, 
500 hogs, 500 sheep, 1000 Angora goats 
and 100 carloads, or 2000 head of stock 
and feeding steers of high grade. For 
the latter over $5000 in cash prizes has 
been offered. Importers say that for 
the first time in the history of this 
country America had on exhibition at 
the Royal a lot of Angoras the equal, 
if not superior to, the finest fleeced 
individuals that Asia Minor or South 
Africa can boast of. 

The value of all live stock on ex- 
hibition was conservatively estimated 
at upward of $1,000,000. Including the 
range cattle and sale stock, a grand 
total of 4900 head of pure bred and 
grade animals were entered for the 
1903 Royal, and the display of stock 
was made up of all the champion west- 
ern and more prominent eastern herds 
of the whole country. The grand an- 
nual sales of the four beef cattle breeds 
were held during the show week, and 
special horse and sheep auctions were 
held as well. This is the first year that 
the horse division has been a feature 
of the Royal, hence it aroused unusual 


interest. Next week the major awards 
in the different classes of stock and 


the result of the sales will be given. 


_————~ 


Farm Experts to Meet—The asso- 
ciation of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations 
will hold its annual session. at 
Washingtor D C, beginning No- 
vember 17, 03, at 10am. The follow- 
ing passenger associations have granted 
rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan: New England passen- 
ger association, Trunk line association, 
Southeastern passenger’ association. 
Delegates should purchase a first-class 
ticket to the place of meeting at the 
regular tariff rate, and at the same 
time procure from the ticket agent a 
certificate of the standard form. Re- 
duced rates on the certificate plan be- 
come effective only when 100 persons 
holding certificates are in attendance, 
and return tickets will in all eases be 
limited to continuous passage over the 
route traveled in going. For further 
information write the secretary, Ed- 
wee B. Voorhees, New Brunswick, 








Our Real Estate Market 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


See 


eee 

THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes 
our subscribers who want to 
farms, or exchange them for 
list them on the very lowest 
wishing to buy or rent farms, 
their wants known. 

OUR GUARANTEED CIRCULATION of 100,009 
copies every issue, insures that your advertisement 
will be seen by a much larger number of farmers 
than could possibly be reached in any other way 
at such small cost. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must 5 


a medium where 
sell or rent their 
city property, may 
terms; or, persons 
may here maka 


address 


d have on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 
COPY must be received guaranteg 


, ; mus Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of ny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak. 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 


THE RATE for “Our Real Estate Market” 
advertising is only five cents a word each insertiog 
cash to accompany order. . 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ACRES adjoining mod. 
ern, growing city of Jacksonville. Rich, sandy loam 
clay subsoil, suitable for dairy, potatoes, celery 
and truck, Large profits! Well located—cheap water 
transportation to New_York. Will sell or lease 
sonable in small or large parcels, or would join 
reliable, competent parties in raising potatoes. THE 
SOUTHERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

FOR SALE—A good farm of 200 acres splendidly 
adapted for dairy, never tailing spring water run- 
ning to barns and stables; buildings consist of good 
farmhouse, rns, hogpen and henhouse, all in 
good repair, stabling for 30 cows; farm well fenced 
and all tillable except 10 acres of timber. Price 
$3000 on easy terms, J. WINTERS, Rural Grove, 
Montgomery Co, N Y¥, 











262 1-2-ACRE dairy-truck farm, # miles south of 
Atlanta, Ga, on Central railroad, Station and 
postofiice on place. 2 1-2 miles from Griffin; § 
large cotton mulls; good market; 80 acres in high 
state of cultivation, Balance in good pasture; all 
lies well. Good spring water; 8-room house; 2 
barns; 200 apple trees. $30 per acre. A. R, TAY- 
LOR, Vineyard, Ga, 


FOR SALE OR RENT—One of the best improved 





farms in Qhio, 9 miles north of Columbus. On a 
free tu:npike; contains 260 acres level, black 
land, well underdrained and fenced. Two good 
houses and two sets of barns. One-third cash, bal- 
ance to suit purchaser, J, E. KAYE, Worthing- 
ton, O, 

$5200-—-Good dairy farm, 187 acres, stock, tool 
80,uu0 peeled logs; lays well, fine pasture, 80 acres 
timber, two houses, three barns; scnool across road: 
telephone, two rural routes: 3 miles from town, 
hasy terms. E, D, GULICK, Sherman, Chau- 


tanqua Ga, NM We 


MONEY IN FARMING on this farm; 23 1-2 
acres. Vineland, N J, Good buildings. Swe 
potato culture for seed and market. Fruit. Actual 
receipts 1902, $2874. Owner wust sell. Given away 
for $400. F, TABER, 189 Montague street, Brook- 
lyn, N Y. 





six miles from ecity of 
river, well watered 


170-ACRE upland 


£ farm, 
Zanesville, O, near Ir 


ad and 


and good buildings; the location makes it a bar- 
gain, Price $25 p acre, Address ED ELLIS, Dres- 
den, O. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 150 acres, near center of 
Orange county, NY. ouse of 11 rooms, adapted 
for summer boarders. All necessary outbuildings, 


a FARMER, Stony Ford, Orange County 


200-ACRE FARM for sale, Jefe rson county, O, 


half mile from railroad station, postottice and 
school, Good buildings, Address J, M. BKBROWN- 
1..G, Steubenville, UO, or L. C. BROWNING 


Wellsburg, W Va. 


truck Monmouth 


SALE—Valuable 


FOR : farm, 
county, N J. Thirty-eight acres, Near to railroad 
trolley and steamboat. Terms easy. 


Address MRS 
J. K. WALLING, New Monmouth, N J. 

FOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres in Monmouth Co, 
N J. Suitable for trucking and general farming, 
undcrlaid with marl. Write for particulars, Address 
FARMER, Box 82, Holmdel, J. 

260-ACRE FARM, well watered, fine timber, good 
orchard, large brick dwelling, barn and outhouses, 
For further particulars apply to L. H. RIELEY. 





Lisbon, Bedford County, Va. 

FOR SALE~—A fine 200-acre farm underlaid with 
coal, 50 acres timber. Good buildings, soil and 
water. $30 per acre; would sell half, ALEX FAR- 


SON, Keith, O, 


FOR SALE~—Two valuable Maryland farms where 


farming pays. Big profit Climate mild and 
healthy. WILLIAM 8. RICHARDSON, Marion 


Station, Md. 


WANTED—To rent farm on shares in central or 





western Ohio, by experienced Pennsylvania farmer, 
D. M. WEST, Deep Valley, Green County. Pa 
FARM, 276 acres, good buildings, spring water. 
20 acres timber. Price on application. 8. J. OLM 
STEAD, Orwell, N ¥ 

DUTCHESS CO, N Y—Send for a iptions of 


profitable milk farms at low prices. C. E. “KOGERS, 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


LARGE GRAIN and fruit farm wanted in ex- 


chonge for_house and several lots. C, M. GRAY, 
llion, N Y. 

FINE FARM. 132 arres, 2-room house, near 
(Mlaiborne, Md, for sale cheap, J. FRANK TUR- 
NER, Easton, Md. 


CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y—Fine 12?-acre farm in 
Venice Township for sale, Address C,. HOWLAND. 
Catskill, N Y. 


GOON PARM FOR SALE—23 acres, ove 
from railvced. FE. P. WOOD, Hewlett, Va. 





mile 
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Milk Producers in Annual Session. 





The annual meeting of the F S M 
Pp A at Binghamton last week was not 
largely attended, although all the 
routes were represented. The directors 
from the various sections did not lack 
enthusiasm. As is the case with most 
organizations, a few men usually as- 
sume a large amount of the responsi- 
bility and work. This is particularly 
true of the five states’ association. The 
oldtime members, or the guard who 
have constituted the backbone of the 
association ever since its organization, 
are still on deck, and endeavoring to 
steer the milk producers’ vessel in a di- 
rection that will be of mutual benefit 
and advantage to them. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Pres Ira L. Snell, who stated that 
there was nothing special to take up 
other than listen to the reports of the 
various committees and elect officers 
for another year. J. C. Latimer read 
a letter from Sec H. T. Coon, who was 
unable to attend. Mr Coon very ear- 
nestly urged the members to stick to- 
gether closer than heretofore, and sup- 
port the organization. His report as 
secretary and treasurer did not ac- 
company his letter. The annual report 
of the secretary and treasurer should 
be one of the main features of a meet- 
ing of this sort. It is understood that 
the treasury of the central organiza- 
tion is not as flush as it should be, but 
whether there are any funds or not, 
a statement of facts is due to members 
as well as others concerned, and should 
be published openly. B. A. Bassett of 
Afton, N Y, was elected temporary sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

Committees were appointed by the 
president on nominations and resolu- 
tions at the first session, which then 
adjourned until the afternoon. At the 
afternoon session F, B. Aiken pre-ented 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee for the unanimous re-election of all 
the old officers. Pres Snell declined the 
nomination for re-election, but his pro- 
test was not heeded, and the entire list 
was re-elected. Pres Snell stated that 
he had held the office two years, having 
filled it to the best of his ability. He 
said that he had sacrificed many per- 
sonal interests for the sake of the or- 
ganization, and felt that the honors 
should be divided among other mem- 
bers, but under the circumstances he 
would again accept and do his level 
best for the organization. 

RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 

The following resolutions were offered 
by J. C., Latimer as chairman of the 
committee and indorsed by the asso- 
ciation: We recognize the great im- 
provement that has accrued to the milk 
producers by organized action, and ask 
that producers, whether members or 
not of the five states’ assoclation, com- 
pare prices paid for milk in 1897-8, the 
time the association was organized, 
with the prices paid now. Let such 
comparison be the answer to all faith- 
ful members and encouragement to the 
weak-hearted. We urge constant local 
agitation and organization. Let every 
producer remember that he is not only 
interested in the outcome, but in some 
degree personally responsible, 

Resolved, that we reaffirm the resolu- 
tions adopted at the last meeting of the 
board of directors, September 22, as 
printed in American Agriculturist Oc- 
tober 3, 1903, approving the action of 
the sales committee. Resolved further, 
that we demand such legislation as 
shall prevent the adulteration of milk 
for both protection of both the producer 
and the consumer, and that the legis- 
lative committee give attention to these 
matters. Still another resolution was 
approved urging upon the members the 
importance of orgai.azing and support- 
ing their co-operative creameries in ya- 
rious sections. The barge canal scheme 
was strongly condemned, and the asso- 
ciation put itself on record as being op- 
posed to it, and asked its members to 
vote against it at the forthcoming elec- 
tion. 

The newly elected officers are Pres- 
ident, Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, N Y; 
vice-president, O. P. Moore of Rox- 
bury, N Y¥; secretary-treasurer, H. T. 
Coon of Homer, N Y; executive com- 
mittee, J. C. Latimer of Tioga Center, 
N Y. 0. G. Sawdy of Earlville, N Y, 
Wsill'am Hymers of Delancy, N Y, F. 
Pr. Atxen of Trumansburg, N Y, and 
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one newly elected member, F. H. 
Thompson of Holland Patent, N Y. 
The directors of the various routes 
are as follows: Black. river, B, A. 
Capron of Boonville and D. C,. Mark- 
ham of Port Leyden; Erie, J. C. Lat- 
imer, J. W. Ross of Smithboro, W. G. 
Hunt of Great Bend, Pa, and J. J. 
Belknap of Campville; Lehigh valley, 
Aaron Decker, F. H. Bunnell of 
South Montrose, Pa, and F. B. Aiken; 
D. L. and W., Irwin Langworthy of 
South Brookville, J. A. Stanton of New 
Woodstock, O. J. Ward of Candor, H. 
T. Coon, B. A. Bassett of Afton and 
W. V. Ranger of Pulia; Ontario and 
Western, William Hymers, O. G. Saw- 
dy and Ira L. Snell. In addition to 
the above during the past year the 
Harlem division of the New York cen- 
tral has been organized and added. 
The director is John L. Haynes of 
Paulire, N Y. 
DISAPPOINTED WITH THE P PM C, 

The general discussions following 
were directed largely toward the peo- 
ple’s pure milk company. It was evi- 
dent from the reports of the various 
directors that there ‘was a general feel- 
ing of disappointment among pro- 
ducers in various sections, because the 
PPM C did not fulfill its part of the 
eontract and take over the milk Octo- 
ber 1, At the same time the directors 
stated that the producers were well 
satisfied with the organization, and 
were standing squarely together back 
ef it, as they believe better prices have 
been the direct result of unity of 
action. Captain Hymers, a veteran 
producer and staunch supporter of the 
five states association, said that while 
he had supported the organization and 
sales committee in its action, he had 
a feeling all along that the P P MC 
would not be able to raise a sufficient 
amount of capital to carry out the 
enterprise along the lines contem- 
plated. 

Other directors were of the same 
general opinion and there seems to be 
a feeling that the enormous amount of 
capital the new company was incor- 
porated for, was a drawback rather 
than an incentive for capitalists to 
take hold of this proposition. R. 8. 
Searles and B. A. Bassett stated that 
farmers in their section were not par- 
ticularly anxious to take stock in the 
new company, but in many cases they 
would be perfectly willing to take a 
little less for their milk rather than be 
obliged to take stock in the company. 
Mr Searles said he had offered to take 
and pay cash for all the farmers’ stock 
in his section if they did not care to 
hold it. 

Along the Black river route D. C. 
Markham said that farmers were per- 
fectly satisfied with the provisions 
named in the contract and were will- 
ing to take stock as part payment for 
their milk. Both Snell and Latimer 
stated that in their opinion this pro- 
vision was one of the strongest in the 
contract, as it would give producers 
an opportunity of having one or more 
members of the board of directors, and 
this would be a decided advantage as 
it would give them an opportunity of 
knowing what is being done on the 
inside, 

The sales committee said that they 
were hopeful that the new company 
would be able to carry out its part of 
the contract as soon as the money 
market was more stable than at pres- 
ent. There seems to be a general opin- 
ion prevailing that the new company 
would not be able for some time to 
raise a sufficient amount of money to 
take up the business. The ,directors 
heartily approve the action of the sales 
committee on insisting that the new 
company should deposit a_ sufficient 
amount of cash in trust, to secure 
producers’ interests before any milk 
was delivered to it. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES{ASSOCIATION 
held its first annual meeting at the 
same place the following day. The 
meeting was called to order by Pres 
D. C. Markham, F. H. Thompson was 
chosen temporary secretary in the ab- 
sence of Sec W. G. Hunt. The minutes 
of the last meeting together with the 
treasurer’s report were read and 
adopted. The committees on nomina- 
tions and resolutions were appointed, 
The chairman reported the officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: Presi- 
dent, D. C. Markham of Port Leyden, 
N Y; vice-president, R. 8S. Searles of 
Montrose, Pa; secretary, William G. 
Hunt of Great Bend, Pa; and treas- 


MILK PROBLEM 


urer, O. G. Sawdy of Earlville, N Y. 
The trustees are J. C. Latimer, Wil- 
liam M. Peck, B. A. Capron, J. W. 
Ross, O. P. Moore, A. D. Warren and 
M. H. Kinsley. The finance committee, 
B. Lounsbury, William Hymers and F. 
H. Thompson. 

In the general discussion following 
it was stated that the increased price 
of milk. to producers has been accom- 
plished largely by the organization of 
co-operative creameries through the 
efforts of the FS MPA. It was also 
recommended that strenuous efforts 
should be made at all places where no 
co-operative plants exist at present, to 
encourage producers to get together for 
the purpose of organizing and putting 
up plants of their own. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVB 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to _ buy aie a such as 

ve stoc ure or 
Cattle of any breed. wose 
Milch cows, dairy a or supplies, 
Horses, mules or 
Poultry, caes or was of the various breeds 


of fowl, ducks, geese, wirkeys, — 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies 

Sheep, re. goats, etc, 

Crops of 


fosectc rain, tile, silos, 
crocs, aber 3 ee 


Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 

heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 
‘honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cata or pet stock, 
Hogs, sows, Le pigs. 
Grain or seeds, 
Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 
Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 


gines, 
ofeeurte, fertilizers oF plant food 
, Plants, wers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nu po ll 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be countea as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 


RENT" os Re ‘FARMS ona 2! 
** will be accepted at the shore Ta 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE weet | = 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, ome mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large 

E RATE for the ‘*Farmers’ Exchange” a adver- 

ay 7 Be cnly five cents a word each insertion, 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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LIVE STUCK. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION SALE of Berkshires~ 
Two two-year-old sows, we each; six 
yearling gilts, weight 200, each; six April gilts, 
weight : weight 2vv, 
ay feaght 130, $25 each; titty 
all pigs, $20 pair; thirty fail gis: $145 pair, All 
are large, well ma. mostly from imported sires 
and dams, eo English breeding. Order now and 
get the best. KLMWOOD FARMS, Scipio, N Y, 3 


——- —— White and Poland-China 
each. Plymouth Rock cockerels 

ant Holland eres an "Scotch Collie pups; al 
stock thovoughbred, W. A. LOTHERS, Lacn, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—April and June sows, August 
and September pigs, not akin. erfection, Tecum- 
geh and U_ § strains. Splendid specimens cheap, 
B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, , Pa. 

ore SWINE-—Service boars, bred sows, fall 
pigs, not akin, eligible. Also White W yandots and 
selgian ures. Satisfaction guaranteed, biSHER 
bkUB, Collinsville, v. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN yearling bulls and 
bull — Special me ws for the next 50 days, 
JOHN C . GODFREY, & F D 3, Fulton, N Y. 


KEL ABLY gd Chesters, Poland-C hinas, pigs, 
shot Ber! boars, Reasonable _ prices, 
ARTHUR McCAIN & CO, Delaware, N J, 


HOL LSTEIN CA\ (PAL! ES, Chester, Ghester White pigs by 
Cre: rize boar , eo, 26 
SPMNGDALE AKM, Spring’ Hilt, 


POLAND-CHINAS—Bred sows. Boars and _ sows 
3 to 6 months. Jersey bull, 4 1-2 months, WiLLiaM 
BIGHAM’ S SONS, , Gettysburg, Pa. 























FOR PERCHERON and “French Coach stallions, 
arn hogs, ee pups, Angora kittens, write 
Ke KIN, Seipio, YY. 
oi F OR wy ram, three years old, weight 


45 Ibs, Kegistered in U S$ and Canada, RILEY 
PROS, Malena, NY. 


~ JERSEYS—Cambination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 24 cows, 7 heifers, 34 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


FOR | SALE- Matched 
2890 tbs, 5 yrs old, 

Tioga Co, N ¥. 
“IMPORTED HAMPSHIREDOWN ram and prize 
bpm "Y. cheap, ROBERT PARSONS, Bing- 
hamton, NY, 


HERMANVELLE TAMW 
Is L ~~ FARM co, Herm 
slan 


~ RICHLY  Piolatein- Friesian bull ana neifer 
calves, ore CKER, @ Sontrose, Fi Pay 


E aTeeaD POLAND-CHINAS— Youa Digs, 
hc, Write me UG. 3. HALL, a Young (pia 











ir of heavy horses, weight 
. ADAMS, North Spencer, 








THS—HERMAN- 
le, Pritice Edward 














ROUG DURO. ine f 
OO TT RIBHIMAN Utes Mills, Sa 
2,’ ~~ gilts 


one PRED Fe FP. BENTL 


“REGISTERED Tmcotee rams 77 a STE- 
KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 








POLAND-CHINA BOARS—% head, — top of 
% head. AUGUST POST, Moulton, 


“REGISTERED Ol sp cheap. E, P. 
ROGERS, Ketchums Cornens, oY. 


~ CHOIC EST r QU ALITY Shropshire ~ sheep. Ww ii 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct. 


LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE hogs. Write A. 
VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y¥. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FOR 8 ALE R : Reds and Buff Rocks, standard 
bred and to date arch hatcne OTL AQUE- 
CHEE POULIRY VaRDS. extn 2s artland, We 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTS—Cockerels and pul- 
lets, $1.50 each, One pair Angora kids, 320. JAMES 
Mill, Suffolk Co, N Y. 











H. CORWITH, Water 


2000 POULTRY, C. pleeons, cate, panes, 
etc. Incubator Pook ‘We, 
GEY, Box 1, Telterd, P ae. 


~ASIATIC POULTRY COM 
lay. Booklet freee JAVELLE 
Parsons, han, 


FOR SALE—Wykoff White cockerels, 
June hatched, PATTERSON Pattersonville, 
. ° 


WHITE WYANDOTS—C 1 to Nets 
ee Oe ee WHERE, B'S, eects 








makes hens 
CO, Dept 4, 








SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerels, stand- 
ard bred, GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


RARRED KS: Brown Lighorn cockerels 
cheap, WN NN BROS, London, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE ~~ turk PXCELSIOR 
STOCK ARM, Waterloo, N Y 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; esta 

lished 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, — 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


WANTED—50 cars potatoes, 50 cars “hay. Gi. 
price delivered at Cumberland, Will pay draft f. 
Pall amount. W, A. SEIBER™, Cumberland, Md, 


20 YEARS’ experience; best market results ob 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCHe- 
RAN, 204 Duane ‘t, New York. 

"APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, produce, 
Prompt satisfactos returns, Established 69 years. 
GIBBs & BRO, iladelphia, Pa, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEAP, FIRST-CLASS, No 1 Lane sawmill 5 
inch insevted tooth saw; 20-inch Rogers surface 
puoee. Eneines: 2 2 h p, one 40; eenter cranks; 

vertical. 6 and 25 h p portables on wheels. 
BOY EN, Machinery Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 

‘3HORSE — Fay od enctne 0, 5h p 
$160. Oute ensilage all Mate of farm 
work. Catalog free. PALMER” BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 



































LARGE YORKSHIRE Pigs best breeding, LA’ TI- 
MER BROS, Arkpoit, N 


TWO SERVICE Poland-China boars eligible. J. 
Ww, KEL LY, Lemon, 


ANGORA GOATS—Forty registered di does, SAM- 
UEL DODDS, Anna, iil. 


~ CHOICE ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle. 
RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 


“CHEVIOT LAMBS and Toulouse geese, J. B. 
KING, Octoraro, Pa. 


H, T. FUCHS buys and sells Angoras. Marble 
Falls, Tex. 


DORSET EWES for sale. G. WEBER, Ark- 











w. H. 














RED POLLED cattle. ANDREW BROS, Cedar- 
ville, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IRONDACK Stave Silo—Best and cheapest 
PR market. A. EARL, ‘Manfr, Malone, NY. 











LN — es that will net 5 to 6 per 
tax. Principal pmply secured 
sdrancing jn in value. If interested, 
wish te place (which should "be med less 
Sr Yand net ore than $110), and aon for 
ticulars Editor American Agricultu rist, 52 = 
ette Place, New York City. 


“TF you want to reach —T breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural de from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river , Westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Oranze Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Tl; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4e per If you want to reach the New 
England 





rural trade, the cheapest and most effect- 

i method is to pay fe per word for a little 
sement in the F Farmers’ Exchange department 

of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Maas, It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies. 


Recommends It to Fancy 
Poultrymen. 

From what advertising I have done 
under Farmers’ Exchange fn American 
Agriculturist the results have heen very 
satisfactory. I recommend it to fancy 
povltrvymen as a first-class advertising 
a Q Kent, Rowley, 

ass. 


4 
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New York State and the Erie Canal 
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REASONS WHY FARMEKS ARE AGAINST THE 
PRUPOSED EXPENDITURE OF $101,000,000. 
Should the state of New York ex- 

pend $101,000,000 and upward to enlarge 

the Erie canal? 

This is a question the electors of the 
state will have to decide at the polls 
Tuesday of next week, November 3, A 
bill has been passed by the legislature 
and only requires the approval of a 
majority of the voters to become law. 
It provides for the borrowing by the 
state of $101,000,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging the Erie, the Oswego and 
the Champlain canals. The intention 
is to make them of sufficient capacity 
to float barges 25 feet in width, draw- 
ing 10 feet of water and capable of 
carrying 1000 tons each. 

WHAT THE SUPPORTERS OF THE BILL SAY. 
Supporters of the bill claim the en- 

larging of the canal will be of great 

value to the state. By competition it 














GRANGE. 


STATE 
What Mr Giles thinks of the pro- 


W. N. GILES, SEC N Y 
posed expenditure for enlarging the 
Erie canal will be feund on this page. 





will force the railways of the state to 
reduce their freight rates. Traffic, 
which might be diverted through other 
channels, will be brought to the state. 
Industries in towns and country dis- 
tricts along the route of the canal will 
be benefited. The vast commerce of 
the cities of New York and Buffalo 
will not only be fully maintained, and 
these great trade centers continue at 
the forefront in the shipping business 
of the country, but the magnitude of 
the business will be greatly and per- 
manently augmented. This against all 
efforts of other seaboard cities to wrest 
business from New York. Farmers in 
the west will be able to get their grain 
to the seaboard more cheaply and the 
whole country thereby benefited. 


These are practica'ly all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in 
favor of the proposed enormous ex- 


penditure, 
CONVINCING 
are brought 


REASONS AGAINST OUTLAY 
out by opponents of the 
bill. Active hostility to the measure 
is being shown by the farmers of the 
state. They are almost a unit in their 
purpose to defeat the bill. 

WREAK POINTS OF THE PROPOSAL. 

The points against the bill are’ so 
numerous and strong it is impossible 
to say which are the most important. 
It is very properly contended the peo- 
ple of New York state should not be 
forced to expend such a large sum for 
a canal that will benefit western grain 
shippers infinitely more than it will 
them. If the work is to be undertaken 
it is believed it should be by the na- 
tional government. During a large 
part of the year the canal would be 
closed and consequently would not be a 
check on the railways. In spite of the 
immense expenditures on the canal, its 
traffic for years has shown a steady de- 
cline, Railways can now draw grain so 
quickly and at such low cost, the canal 
(3) 


FARMERS OPPOSE ERIE CANAL 


could never compete successfully 
against them. 

In 20 years the canal has cost the 
state $49,000,000 and has not paid a cent 
back in taxes. During the same period 
the railways entering New York have 
handled infinitely more traffic and dis- 
tributed millions of ‘dollars in taxes 
and wages. A new double track rail- 
way could be constructed the full length 
of the caanl for less expense. 

There is no assurance $101,000,000 will 
be sufficient to complete the desired 
improvements. It is feared the work 
will cost many times more than that 
sum. Inquiry has shown that, in spite 
of the activity dispiayed by shipping 
interests, many important business in- 
dustries of the cities of New York and 
Buffalo are not, as has been claimed, 
anxious to see the canal enlarged. The 
agitation has apparently been created 
by the elevator and shipping interests 
and by contractors who would earn 
large sums by carrying out the work. 

The weight of argument is strongly 
against the measure. It is to be hoped 
the farmers of the state on Tuesday 
wiil effectively bury the bill by their 
votes. 





The Grange Fight Against the Measure. 
The New York state grange has 


fought the proposed expenditure from 
the time it was first mentioned. In its 
campaign it has been backed up by all 
the Pomona and over 95% of the sub- 
ordinate granges of the state. The 
state grange for months has had a 
committee organizing and leading the 
fight against the bill. Subordinate 
granges have had local committees at 
work in their respective districts. 

Practically all the gringes have had 
discussions at their meetings for and 
against the expenditure. These debates 
have almost invariably ended in reso- 
lutions being passed strongly opposing 
any outlay by the state on the canai. 
Many granges have voted money to 
assist the fight against the bill. 

Three of the most active grange offi- 
cers in the fight have been State Mas- 
ter E. B. Norris, State Overseer George 
A. Fuller and State Sec W. N. Giles. 
Giles. 

WHAT STATE GRANGE OFFICERS SAY, 

State Master Norris has denounced 
the contemplated expenditure in the 
plainest possible terms. His views as 
expressed to American Agriculturist 
are as follows: 

“The grange will fight the proposition 
to the last ditch, and we shall win. It 
is the worst bill that was ever referred 
to the people of our stiute. Personally, 





GEORGE A. 


FULLER, 

overseer New York state grange, is 
unalterably opposed to the barge canal 
proposition. 





I am opposed to it, because it was a 
dead proposition before installed, and 
is an unwarrantable expenditure of 
money, which begun in approximations 
will end no one knows where.” 

State Overseer Fuller has fought the 
canal enlargement proposal in the press 
and on the public platform. In a let- 
ter to American Agriculturist, he says: 
“My opposition to the bill is in part 
due to the fact that it does not provide 





PROF C. B. 


LANE, 


the newly appointed asst chief dairy 
division of the TT S dept of agri, grad- 
uated at the Ct agri college in ’90. 
The following year he took charge of 
the field experiments at the Storrs 
exper sta, later entering the Mass agri 
college, where he received another de- 
gree in ’95. He returned to Storrs as 
asst agriculturist, but was. shortly 
called to the N J exper sta as dairy 
husbandman. Prof Lane is well 
equipped for the work he will take up 
at Washington Novy 1. Readers of 
American Agriculturist are familiar 
with his practical writings which have 
been published from time to time in 
these columns. 


for any time within which the work 
shall be completed, nor does it provide 
that it shall be done for $11,000,000. 
The estimates contain no provision for 
dredging the Hudson river, which only 
allows boats drawing 8 feet of water to 
navigate it at the present time, while 
the 100-ton barges will draw 10 feet. 

“The estimates do not cover the ex- 
pense of land damages, which will 
necessarily follow such an undertak- 
ing, neither do they cover the damages 
which will result to water power own- 
ers on streams having their source in 
the Adirondacks, where the new canal 
will get its supply of water. These 
streams furnish power for millions of 
dollars’ worth of manufacturing prop- 
erty, which will be virtually ruined if 
the water is diverted for canal pur- 
poses. The owners will, of course, ex- 
pect the state to reimburse them for 
the damage to their business, which is 
now giving employment to thousands 
of men, and making a market for much 
agricultural produce. If these neces- 
Sary expenses which will surely follow 
the construction of the canal were 
included, it would make the cost near- 
er $300,000,000 than $101,000,000. 

“For this vast expenditure, no class 
of people in the state will receive any 
material benefit, except the contractors 
who build the canal. Labor will re- 
ceive no benefit, for the work will be 
done largely by Italians and steam 
shovels, while the house which the 
poor man lives in, being taxed higher 
to pay the expense, will necessarily 
have to pay a higher rent. The labor- 
ing man, therefore, does not have to 
be a taxpayer in order to have to pay 
a part of the cost.”’ 


WHAT STATE SEC GILES SAYS. 


Another strong grange opponent of 
the bill is State Sec W. N. Giles. 
His views were expressed plainly at 
the Rochester convention of opponents 
of the canal project. He said in part: 

“We members of the grange oppose 
the expenditure because, firstly and 
principally, we cannot see adequate re- 
turns in prospect for this vast outlay; 
we have learned to place no reliance 
on the estimates as made. 

“Because there is no demand for it, 
as the present canal is able to handle 
many times more freight than is of- 
fered, or is likely to be offered that 
or any greater canal. 

“Because we believe and think we 
know that the present canal falls short 
of its greatest usefulness, not so much 
because of its lack of size, as by the 


ENLARGEMENT 


fact that its two ends are now con- 
trolled by the elevator monopolies, and 
nothing that goes in or -comes out at 


either end but must pay tribuate ty 
them, and that tribute is so great as 
to absorb all profit that might accrue 


tc the boatman. 

“Because a proposition contemplating 
so great an expenditure should be sur- 
rounded by every safeguard to protect 
the public interests, with guarantees 
of faithful performance, but this mat- 
ter has been entirely overlooked.” 

The utterances of these well-known 
men are simply a reflection of the 
views of the almost 50,000 members, in 
the state, of the order they represent. 
If the bill is defeated it will in large 
measure be due to the splendid work 
of the grange. 
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Farmers’ Views on the Canal. 
E. P. POWELL. 





The position of American Agricultur- 
ist on the barge canal is sound. (1) 
The present canal carries local freight, 
and regulates local freight rates; but 
the barge canal, carrying only through 
freight, would not regulate freight 
rates anywhere except at the terminals. 
(2) Gov Odell tells us that, in spite 
of the bonus we pay for every ton 
Shipped on the canal, there is a de- 
creasing ratio of such freight; how, 
then, can we assume that we can over- 
come the advantage of rapid transit by 
a deeper canal? (3) What will be the 
effect of an enterprise, lasting 15 years 
at least, upon the labor question? At 
present farmers cannot get adequate 
help at any price; and poor except at 
extortionate prices. The effect of the 
canal would be to make our help more 
searce and high-priced. 

We were told in November last that 
the barge canal would cost $80,000,000: 
in his message of December, Gov Odell 
estimated it at $225,000,000; the master 
of the state grange estimates it at 
$400,000,000; the state engineer figures 
it out to be $101,000,000. Can anybody 
tell, within one hundred millions, what 
it is to cost? (5) Why cannot Buffalo 
and New York accept, instead, a double 
track electric railroad, which will car- 
ry as much freight, with greater speed. 
Such a road, fully equipped, would not 
cost over $20,000,000. It would regulate 
freight the year around; and, being 
owned by the state, could not be bought 
by the railroads. 

(7) It is stated that New York 
Buffalo pay 80% of our taxes; 
Odell puts it at about 65%; but under 
the new system of taxation the ratio 
of taxes paid by the large cities is re- 
duced about 15%. No possible juggling 
can show that the farmers will not 
pay their full ratio; that is one-half of 
the whole cost. Judging from the fate 
of the $9,000,000 raised three years ago. 


and 
Gov 


we may assume that one-half of the 
sum raised, whatever it may be, will 
go to make the political pot boil. In 


other words, we shall have a huge job 
on hand, lasting for an indefinite num- 
ber of years, and costing precisely what 
the politicians choose to have it cost. 
We shall have to choose between leav- 
ing it unfinished and paying the bills. 
We ought to know what prospect there 
is of getting the Hudson river deepened 
below Albany, to allow boats of 11 feet 
draft to get through. The largest Hud- 
son river boats draw but eight feet, 
and are sometimes grounded at that. 
ES aes 


Voters Read This. 





For’ the 
we publish 


of voters 
ballot to 


information 
the form of 
be voted at the coming election. 
and trust that the ballot as marked 
will be carried by a large majority: 





Yes 


Shall the State ex 

pend $101,000,000 
the building of 
Barge Canal? 








No | X 


When you receive the ballot on elec- 
tion day at the polls there will be no 
mark on it; but be sure and put a big 
X in the box No. 


——_—___ ~~... - 











It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 























Preparing Clover Land. 


PROF G. C. WATSON, PA EXPER STA. 





What is the best method in preparing 
clover sod for potatoes next season? 
Would rye sown on same be of advan- 
tage? Have just seeded field to tim- 
othy and clover, using 425 pounds per 
acre of prepared lime. Would like to 
topdress with manure. Is it true that 
lime liberates the ammonia in manure? 
Would it be safe, then, to apply manure 
at once?—[Edward E. Barnhill, Bucks 
County, Pa. 

It will not be advisable to plow the 
elover sod and sow the rye this fall 
if the land is to be planted to potatoes 
next spring, particularly if the soil 
contains a fairly good amount of hu- 
mus. If, on the other hand, the soil is 
deficient in humus, and is somewhat 
infected with potato scab, it may be 
advisable to sow rye in order to make 
the soil more acid, which does not favor 
the propagation of the potato scab fun- 
gus. Under ordinary good conditions, 
however, it will be advisable to apply 
a topdressing of well rotted stable ma- 
nue this fall. 

Plow the land in the spring, prepare 
and plant in the usual way. Mf a pot- 
ash fertilizer is to be applied, particu- 
larly a chloride, this should be applied 
some time during the fall or early win- 
ter, in order that the injurious effects 
of the chlorine may be overcome as far 
as possible. As potatoes thrive best in 
deep, mellow soil, both the clover sod 
and the topdressing of manure tend to 
produce ideal mechanical soil condi- 
tions. You will probably meet with lit- 
tle, if any, loss in topdressing with ma- 
nure land to which has been applied 
a few hundred pounds prepared lime, 
particularly if the lime was applied 
with a grain drill immediately after 
feeding. 


~NEW YORK. 


New Entomologist for Geneva—The 
newly appointed entomologist at the 
experiment station at Geneva is Prof 
H. J. Parrot. He succeeds the late V. 
H. Lowe. Prof Parrot is well equipped 
for the work he is now to take up, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the general 
work throughout the state. During the 
past year he has been entmologist. at 
the Ohio exper sta. He graduated from 
the Kan university in ‘99, receiving his 
master’s degree the following year. Im- 
mediately after his graduation he spent 
several months studying scale insects 
under Prof T. D. A. Cockerell, one of 
the best authorities on this group of 
insects in the world. For one year he 
was assistant to Prof E. A. Popenoe 
of the Kan agri college, and for two 
years was connected with the N Y 
exper sta at Geneva. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Oct 26—Buck- 
wheat poorly filled and yield light. 
Fruit of good quality but rather varia- 
ble; apples sell at $1.25 p-bbl. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co, Oct 27—Farm- 
ers nearly through filling silos. Buck- 


wheat cut. Oats rather poor yield, 25 
to 30 bus p a. 


Blight hurt late pota- 
toes and much rot is reported. Apples 
about sufficient for home consumption. 
Milk sells at 24c p qt, eggs 24c p doz, 
potatoes 40c p bu, hay $10 p ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Union City, Erie Co, Oct 27—Corn has 


rinened beyond expectations. Potatoes 
have stopped rotting and most farmers 











will have enough for own use. Apples 
are plentiful. Buckwheat fair and of 


good quality. Early sown did the best 
this year. Eggs are scarce, 26c. 
Belongs to Breeder Michener—By 
one of those accidents which will occa- 
Sionally oceur, even in a well regulated 
newspaper office, American Agricultur- 
ist of Oct 17 wrongly credited the home 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

More Eggs, and larger ones. I get 
many more eggs, and larger ones, since 
I have been using Bowker’s Animal 
Meal, than with any other preparation 
IT have ever fed to my fowls. It has 


given me excellent results.—[J. W. Mer- 
Topsham, 


ritt, Vt. 


(3) 








FARM AND MARKET 





and farm buildings pictured on the title 
page. The owner of the substantial 
buildings there showh is Ezra Michener 
of Bucks Co, Pa, who makes a specialty 
of breeding Guernsey cattle, and in con- 
nection with his dairy business con- 
ducts a successful poultry farm. 


Doylestown, Bucks Co, Oct 26—Cows 
in good demand and milk scarce. Corn 
half a crop, with much of it soft. Pota- 
toes good crop; in good demand at 50c 
p bu. Apples not very plentiful. Wheat 
77c, rye. 78c, oats light, sell at 40c. Corn 
blown down and badly tangled. Most 
of it cut and some little husked. More 
of our dairymen have silos this year 
than ever before. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Oct 26—Corn 
husking begun; crop light, some pieces 








not. worth _husking. Cabbage crop 
good, $9 to $10 p ton. Potatoes about 
1%, crop. Buckwheat fair crop, apples 


nearly ruined by wind storm. Hay sell- 
ing well. ‘ : 


MARYLAND. 


Exhibit at World’s Fair—Director 
W. L. Amoss of the farmers’ institute 
dept, who has charge of the main ex- 
hibit to be made at the Louisiana ex- 
position in ’04, has sent out a letter 
to the farmers of the state asking for 
co-operation and assistance in making 
a general exhibit of farm products. 
Maryland farmers should respond to 
this call and make a showing of fruits, 
vegetables and other farm products in 
keeping with their resources. There is 
no state with a more diversified soil 
and climatic conditions. Maryland farm 
products should be well represented. 
Write Director Amoss at Benson, Md, 
what you can furnish, and ask for di- 
rections for packing and shipping. . 





Millington, Queen Anne Co, Oct a7— | 
and | 


Wheat seeding nearly finished, 
husking in order. Canneries closed. 
Kieffer pear crop a failure and only 
a fair potato yield. Eggs 23c, corn 60c, 
wheat 80c, potatoes 25 to 30c, chickens 
lic, hogs ie. 


More Activity Expected in Hop Market. 


Cc. H. C., ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y¥. 





? 





Hop dealers have faith to believe in 
higher prices and are certain of a great 
deal more activity, because brewers 
have not stocked up, neither have many 
been bought for shipping. There is but 
a very moderate amount of business 
being done, just at this time, but it is 
at quite full prices and I do not believe 
dealers expect primes for state hops 
will go lower than 30 cents, or if they 
do it will be only temporary. As the 
crop is pruned up, it proves lighter 
than was expected, in fact, a continual 
shrinkage in the crop, from the expec- 
tation of Sept 1, and soon after 
picking was finished. They weight 
light per box. Quality seems quite sat- 
isfactory. 

As near as I can get at it the world’s 
crop is somewhat lighter than last 
year. The reserve stock is very much 
less than a year ago, in fact, lower in 
proportion to consumption than ever 
known, while the consumption is con- 
tinually increasing and is much larger 
than the production. In past years, 
the reserve stock carried over has been 
large; now it is almost nothing, or very 
small. For several years the produc- 
tion has been decreasing and the con- 
sumption increasing. 

—— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES, 
[In cents with comparisons.] 


1903 1902 1901 

N Y state ch..30@32 32@34 14 @15% 
med to prime 28@29 28@31 13 @14 

Pac coast ch 27@29 24@30 14 @15% 
m’d to prime 25@26 25@26 12 @13 
Ch 1902's ..24@2514 25@26%, 13 @14 
Olds ...--10@13 7@12% 114@ 3 
G’m’n crop, '02 42@45 30@35 30 @35 
G'm’n crop, 03 55@65 55@65 35 @40 

At New York, the market holds 


steady under a small volume of busi- 
ness. Brewers eontinue to buy in a 
hand to mouth way. Market up the 











state is slow, prices being off 1@3c from 
previous quotations. 


New York State Cheese Market. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 26—Although the 
same prices are quoted to-day as last 
week, the amounts are reversed so that 
10%c is ruling now, where 10%c was 
a week ago. The excuse of buyers is 
that the sales are all Oct stock, which 
is correct; but the inference is that it 
is not quite as good is not correct. The 
fact is that the pastures, the weather, 
the milk and all the conditions of mak- 
ing were as good down to Oct 20 as 
they were in Sept, and the cheese is 
more desirable because it is closer to 
the hoop, and may be expected to keep 
longer. Weather is cold to-day, and 
there was a snowstorm this morning 
which made the hills look white. 

Transactions are as follows: Large 
colored, 785 bxs at 10%c, 130 at 10%c; 
large white, 190 at 10%c, 150 at 10%c; 
small white, 300 at 10%c, 440 at 10%c, 
small colored, 2217 at 10%c; conditional, 
600 bxs. Total, 4712, against 3990 a year 
ago, 

Curb sales, 
large at Iilc. 





500 small at 10%@l1ic, 250 
Butter, 26 pkgs at 21c, 15 


at 21%c, 10 at 22c, 50 at 22%c, 600 prints 
at 238c. 

At Canton, N Y, Oct 24—To-day’s 
offerings included 1800 boxes’ twin 


cheese, and 976 tubs cmy butter. Cheese 
brought lic p lb, butter 21%c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, there is very little 
surplus milk in the market. It is like- 
ly that the price will be further ad- 
vanced at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of: the milk exchange directors 
Wednesday of this week. The present 
price is 3c p qt. West of the Hudson 
the price for the platform surplus has 
been around $1.50 p can of 40 qts.. 

Revised official figures show that the 
Lackawanna road carried-to market in 
September 89,547 cans of milk, and 200,- 
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637 12-qt bxs, and 2337 15-qt boxes of 
bottled milk and 7057 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ended Oct 24 
were as follows: 
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Milk Cream 

, eee eee és wren 1,977 
Susquehanna ......... -- 10,949 390 
"West BROT... 02080 ere 551 
EACKAWONNA 2. csccccece 33,982 1,523 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,251 1,390 
N Y Central (Harlem). 8,730 ib 
Ontarie. 2.44 fia mek oiiy ae. 2,466 
Lehigh Valley |... 00.6508 16,454 584 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,474 143 
New BEGWeCM! 2.5.<ccc6 eee 6,652 — 
Other SOUreces 2... .cscccs 4,300 140 
RIE csinseeacine wei sees 196,722 9,238 
LOM MOG i60ssssns se 189,696 8,609 
EME PRE searsinacsan - 193,990 8,403 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
potatoes 53@58c p bu, onions 50@55c, 
cabbage $8@10 p ton, fancy red apples 
2.50@3 p bbl, Greening 1.75@2, Baldwin 
1.75@2.25, Kieffer pears 2.50@3, cran- 
berries 7.50@8.50. Fresh eggs were in 
light supply and with an active de- 
mand prices moved upward. Fancy 
nearby, cases returned, brought 26c p 
doz. Fowls sold at 10@llic p lb 1 w, 
roosters 8@8%c, ducks 12@12%c, tur- 
keys 11@12c. Bran ruled steady at 
19.50@20.50 p ton, baled timothy hay 
14@15.50, clover 12@12.50, straight rye 
straw 19@20. ; 


A Fair Crop of Cauliflower—The 
cauliflower crop on L I, according to 
reports from American Agriculturist’s 
special correspondents, did not yield 
quite so well as last year. Growers re- 
port a good dema.id and have marketed 
freely since the opening of the harvest 
season. Prices cover about the same 
range as last year. Further particu- 
lars: as to this»special crop. will follow 
next week. Ft : : 
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THE U. S. AHEA 
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D AS USUAL 








At the Valley Fair, Brattleboro, Vt. Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, ’03, 
one of the largest fairs in New England, butter made from cream 
separated by U.S. Separators received 
the following premiums: 


CREAMERY f First, . 98 and Sweepstakes. 
, Tus, Second, . 97% 
DAIRY . 
PRINT, { First, o « % 

DAIRY { Eusst, —. 

Box, (Second, . 9674 
Dairy First, . . 96% 

Tus, Second, ‘ be . - 


Grand Sweepstakes and all the 
butter premiums except three went 
to U.S. 


Moral :—Buy the U. S. Seperator if 
you wish to make the best butter. 


ur separators from Chicago, La Crosse, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, and Omaha. Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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For Western Customers, we transfer 0 








































“NEW RIVAL *” 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 
shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder 
shells on the market, because 
they are loaded more carefully 
and made more scientifically. 
‘Try them. They are 


i 


ar ay 
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Meaning of the Sun Spots 


THAT HAVE ATTRACTED 80 MUCH ATTEN- 
TION THIS MONTH—THE SPOTS TO BE 
MORE NUMEROUS AND BIGGER NEXT YEAR 
—PROBABLE EYFECT ON CROPS AND 
PRICES, 

3y Prof David Todd, director of Amherst 
college observatory. With drawings by 

Manager Wattof the Alvan Clark tele- 
scope works. 

FIRST ARTICLE, 

First of all, they are not spots, 
strictly speaking; they only seem so, 
If the glowing are of an electric light 
were held up against the sun, even its 
dazzling radiance would seem like a 
darkish spot, so overwhelmingly 
bright is the sun’s brilliant disk. We 
speak of the dark flecks upon the face 
of our central luminary as sun spots, 


— 


only because they appear so by con- 
trast. 
What are they? For the most part 


they appear like vast holes or chasms, 
of but brief existence in the outer 
layer of the sun’s atmosphere. Usually 
developing within a few days’ time, 
they often disappear as_ quickly, 
though on rare occasions lasting sev- 
eral months. The longest ever known 
was seen for a year and a half; and 
the largest ever seen was 150,000 miles 
aucross—more than six times the dis- 
tince round the equator of the earth. 
!iruptive action from within seems to 
cnuse many of them. 
EFFECT ON THE SUN’S HEAT, 

Within the limited area of the spots 
proper, the sun is not quite so hot as 
in other regions; but the spots are never 
numerous enough to lessen apparently 
the solar heat received at the earth’s 
inconceivable distance of 93 millions of 
miles from the central orb. The time 
when spots are most prevalent is a 
time of greater activity in the sun's 
processes, and consequent’ greater 
radiation of heat from the sun as a 
whole. -This at least is coming to be 
the generally accepted view of astron- 
omers, 


We must distinguish carefully be- 
tween sun spots, which can be seen 
with the telescope, and the promi- 


neneces, which need the added power of 
a spectroscope to render them visible. 
The latter are much more spectacular 
in their behavior—red tongues as if of 
flaming hydrogen shooting out from 
the sun’s edge, oftentimes with high 
velocity—exceeding a hundred miles in 
a second of time, and in rare instances 
they have been seen to speed upward 


with a velocity four or five times as 
swift. ; 
The spots are most numerous in 


belts or girdles about the sun, between 

and 30 degrees of his latitude. 
Very rarely further poleward. The 
prominences, however, are quite often 
seen at every part of the sun’s disk; 
numerously about his poles even. 
They are a most beautiful type of 
object during total eclipses of the sun, 
when they are frequently seen encir- 
orb of the moon as 


cling the dark 

glowing shreds of vermilion. On 
these rare occasions, which astron- 
omers take long journeys to remote 


regions to behold, the prominences, as 
well as the silvery light of the corona, 
of study which yield 


SCIENCE TOUCHES US ALL 

















SUN SPOTS, OCTOBER 15, 3.30 P M 


much knowledge of the sun's mechan- 
ism and economy. 
MANY SPOTS TO APPEAR NEXT TWO YEARS, 

In so far as his spot producing power 
is concerned, the sun may be said to 
have lain fallow for the last three 
years. From now on, however, the 
next two years will be certain to show 
a marked increase of his spottedness, 
more and more until 1905, with magne- 
tic disturbances, and occasional 
auroral displays. 

Sun spots like those plainly seen a 
fortnight ago, even without a tel- 
escope, are enormous in size, perhaps 
50,000 miles across. So great is their 
area that it would exceed the entire 
surface of this earth many times over. 
Relatively to the whole sun, however, 
they are quite unimportant in size; for 
the sun is a globe so huge that more 
than a hundred spheres like this earth 
in dimensions, and strung like beads 
on a_ string, would but just reach 
through his diameter. 

PRESENT SUN BPOTS DESCRIBED, 

Such groups of spots are better 
drawn than photographed, even at the 
present day; if it is desired to repro- 
duce their general features by the 
printing press. And Mr Watt, man- 
ager of the telescope building firm of 
Alvan Clark & Sons, has drawn the 
recent spots on three consecutive days 
for this paper. His drawings, repro- 
duced on this page, give an excellent 
idea of the appearance of these objects 
which are very familiar to the astron- 
omer, and often scrutinzed by curious 
crowds at the elbow of the telescope 
man in many of our American cities. 
The gradual change in appearance of 


the spots will be noticed; also the 
narrowing up of their breadth by 
foreshortening, as they approach the 


edge of the sun, which they have now 
passed. 

Whether these spots will be short- 
lived or not, no one can say till early 
in November, when they should re- 
appear on the opposite side of the sun, 
if not broken up and dissolved mean- 
while. For years at a time the sun is 
practically free from spots, while for 
other years there is scarcely a day 
without them. Such a cycle is com- 
pleted in a little over 11 years, or ex- 
actly nine to the century. This period 


has been known for about 60 years; 
but quite recently astronomers have 
found out another period, underlying 
this one, and nearly 35 years in length. 

[The second (concluding) part of this 
timely and extraordinarily interesting 
article, to appear next week, will de- 
scribe the probable effect upon crops 
and prices during 1904-5 of the com- 
ing sun spots.] 


Crops in Ganadian Northwest. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 

The season now drawing to a close 
has been one of the most variable eves 
known in the whole spring wheat re- 
gion of the northwest. On the Cana- 
dian side, Alberta had a heavy snow- 
storm in May, which killed a good 
many weak cattle and soaked the pas- 
tures, which I never saw looking bet- 
ter than when our editorial party went 
west in June. This fall growth has 
made the range pastures more rank 
and much less nutritious than in ordi- 
nary seasons, and the grain crops have 
also grown above the average of other 
years. Stormy weather in the ripening 
season has injured those fine crops a 
little, but the year’s outturn will on 
the whole be above the average in 
quality and value. 

In Manitoba, where most of the grain 
is grown, the seed time and early spring 
were perfect, but June was very dry. 
As a result of this drouth the hay crop 
is the poorest we have had for many 
years, and wheat on partially wornout 
land has made a very low yield—about 
ten bushels to the acre. Liberal rains 
in July helped the wheat crop won- 
derfully on all well farmed land, and 
up to September 12 everything was 
most promising for a full crop of choice 
grain. On that day and the next was 
the worst summer storm yet known. 

In the east of Manitoba and northern 
Dakota it rained heavily. In western 
Manitoba and eastern Assiniboia much 
of it fell as snow, flattening the uncut 
grain and thoroughly soaking badly 
built stacks as well as the stacks still 
in the field. The broken-down grain 
has been very difficult to cut, and the 
bulk of our wheat will lose one or two 
grades because 
of “bleaching” 
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and imperfect 
drying in the 
stacks, 

There is com- 
paratively little 
loss through 
sprouting, the 
weather having 
been cold all 


through the wet 
spell. Here and 
there nice crops 
have been well 
saved, but much 
of our crop will 
£0 No 2 northern 
or lower. With 
reduced freight 
rates and better 
prices, our dam- 
aged crop will 
still bring more 
profit as a whole 
than we _ took 
out of a sound 
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crop last year. 
In the Winni- 
peg district, ow- 


ing to the scarcity of fodder and th. 
high price of chop and mill feed, many, 
dairymen are going out of business and 
selling their cows for what they wit! 
bring. Twelve quarts for a dollar will 
be the going price for milk this wint + 


——_ - 


Ways of Checking Tobacco Wilt. 





Investigations conducted by the U S 
dept agri into the cause of the wil! 
disease, which for several years has 
caused heavy damage in N C tobacen 
fields, shows the disease closely res*n:- 
bles the wilt of cotton, watermelon and 
cowpea. It is a fungous trouble, which 
gains entrance to the plants through 
the fine roots. Often the crude sip is 
entirely stopped. 

It is announced that the 
must be one of prevention. Growers 
should make an effort to rid infected 
fields of the fungus. The fields should 
be rested for 5 to 8 yrs, depending on 
amount of disease present. During this 
period sorghum, corn, wheat, oats or 
any other crop of the grass family 


treatment 
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may be safely planted. All diseased 
plants should be burned on the fields 


where they were grown, otherwise they 


may serve to spread the trouble. Plows 
and other tools used on infected land 
should be thoroughly cleaned where 
used. 

None of the diseased tobacco shoull 


be mixed with manure or compost 
heaps. Manure barns in which infect- 
ed tobacco has been kept should be 
burned and buildings be eretced on new 
land. The disease has lived in manure 
sheds for years. Tobacco stubble ought 
to be plowed up in the autumn and 
burned on the field. Numerous other 
precautionary methods are advised by 
the department. - 














THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Monday, October 26, 1903. 


At New York, last week on moder- 
ate receipt steers ruled firm and ad- 
vanced fully 10c, with a rather easier 
feeling at the close; bulls and cows 
were no more than steady, and cows 
slow at the finish. Milch cows were in 
heavier supply, but the demand was 
sufficient to take all that were offered 
at steady prices or at $25@55 for com- 
mon to choice milkers. Calves met 
with a very slack inquiry and by Fri- 
day veals had declined 25c and grass- 
ers 50c, with a considerable number 
left over Saturday.. 

Monday of this week found a heavy 
supply of cattle in the pens, 100 car- 
loads of which about 75 carloads were 
steers. There was a good attendance 
of buyers, but prices were hammered 
down 10@l5c; there was an active trade 


and good clearance; bulls and their 
cows were steady; good cows 10@15c 
lower. Calves on light supplies were 
25c higher; about 1400 head on sale. 
Good to choice 1250 to 1500 Ib-steers 
crossed the scales at 5.10@5.50 p 100 
lbs; poor to fair 875 to 1300-Ib steers at 
3.50@5, bulls at 2.50@3.80; cows at 2@ 
3.40; veals at 4@8.75, selected lots at 


%; grassers and fed calves 2.50@3.50. No 
westerns offered. 

Sheep and lambs, after the break in 
prices noted last Monday, continued to 
decline on a very slack home demand, 
und up to Friday lost 20@25¢e; Satur- 
day there was a more buoyant feeling 
and an upward tendency in values. On 


Monday of this week 70 cars were on 
sale. Sheep were in fair demand and 
top grades about 10e higher; lambs 


and with an active in- 
quiry about “all the stock was closed 
out. Common to choice sheep sold at 
$2.25@3.75 p 100 lbs; a few wethers and 
yearlings at 4; ordinary to extra prime 
lambs at 5@6; with general sales at 
5.10@5.75; culls at 4@4.50. The best car 
of state limbs brought 6; best Pa and 


jumped 15@2 


Canada lambs 5.75: best western 5.75; 
best Va do 5.62%. The best straight 
carload of sheep was from Ky and sol4 
at 3.76. 

Hogs showed but little variableness 
in price after Monday of last week and 
closed fairly steady. With about 2200 
offered Monday of this week, prices 
were maintained on all weights. Good 


state and Pa hogs averaging 145 to 200 
Ibs sold at $6.15@6.20 p 100 Ibs: a bunch 
of very tidy state pigs, averaging 75 
Ibs, at 6.30. 


HORSE MARKET. 


According to reports from some of 
the largest dealers in horses, the trade 
for the month of Oct has not only 
been larger than for the same time a 
year ago, but has increased in most 
cases fully a third. For the past week 
prices have been firm and well sus- 
tained at the auction marts. Seasoned 
work horses in particular sold around 
the highest figures of the year, while 
drafters and delivery chunks. fresh 
from the west, went off readily when 
offered with first class warranty and 
privilege of trial. There is still a good 
demand for carriage horses and a large 
business was done at prices ranging 
generally from $100 to 250 each. 

At Buffalo, receipts of live stock at 
the East Buffalo yards Monday in- 
cluded 225 carloads of cattle, 100 double 
decks of hogs and 85 double decks of 
sheep. The demand was active on 
nearly all classes of fat cattle, prices 
advancing 10@15¢c over the closing fig- 


——____ 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Story of Phoebe Snow—If you 
have ever taken a summer railroad trip 
you will enjoy the “Story of Phoebe 
Snow,” which describes in a series of 
dainty pictures the experiences of a 
pretty girl who went to Buffalo. The 
illustrations are in seven colors, each 
reproducing a design of the _ girl in 
white, which the Lackawanna railroad 
has made so familiar in the last few 
months. The booklet has a particularly 
pleasing cover and will afford consider- 
able amusement beside giving informa- 
tion which every traveler ought to 
know. It will be sent in response to 
request accompanied by two cents in 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 

(3) 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ures of last week. Milch cows and 
springers were in active request when 
showing good dairy qualities. Ten 
loads of prime steers sold at $5.75 p 100 
lbs. Good to choice 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
were in fair demand at 4.60@5.10, fair 
to choice butcher steers 3.50@4.80, good 
to choice fat cows 3@3.60, fat heifers 
2.50@4.50. Feeders sold fairly well at 
3.60@3.90 for good 900 to 1000-Ib sorts, 
stockers brought 3@3.50. Veal calves 
found willing buyers, prices ranging 
from 7.75@8.50. Hogs closed the week 
at a slight decline, but on Monday buy- 
ers took hold with a fair show of inter- 
est. Pigs crossed the scales at 5.75 p 
100 lbs, Yorkers 5.90@6.05, mixed and 
heavy lots 5.90@6, rough lots 5.25. Busi- 
ness in the sheep department was ac- 
tive on Monday, buyers taking all the 
offerings. Good to choice wethers sold 
around 3.75@4, yearlings 3.75@4, ewes 
3.40@3.60, mixed lots 3.50@3.75, lambs 
5.50@5.70 for choice, good 6.25@5.50. 

At Pittsburg, offerings of live stock 
Monday of this week were as follows: 
Cattle 175 cars, sheep 25 double decks, 
hogs 65 double decks. Cattle were 10@ 
15e lower than at the opening of the 
previous week. Receipts were 40 cars 
more than on the previous Monday, 
which was undoubtedly partly respon- 
sible for the decline. Veal calves were 
in fair supply, the market continuing 


steady. 

Extra, 1450-1600 Ibe @5 3077555 Poor to good bulls #23°@400 
Good. 1200-1200 lia = 46000500 Poor to good cows, 153/56 
Fir. 9901100 Ibs S38K@425 Weifers, 700-1000 Ibs 3 Onee4 15 
Commo, 700-900 Loe 2 60% $e Bologna cows, phd70 @15 
Rough, half fat 86%-410 Veal enlves 857 76 
Fat oxen 200u, 400 Cows & svringers. 16 Q1@54 00 


Hogs declined early last week partly 
in sympathy with the easier feeling on 
western markets. As the week pro- 
gressed prices advanced and closed 
fairly steady on Friday and Saturday. 
On Monday trading was active at 
prices prevailing at the close of the 
preceding week. Medium weights sold 
around $6@6.10 p 100 Ibs, heavy 5.90@6, 


Beary Yorkers 6.05, light hogs 6.75@ 
5.85, ptgs 5.50@5.60. Fair steadiness 


was noted in sheep and lambs at the 
opening of the week. Choice wethers 
ehanged hands at 3.75@3.90, good mixed 
lots 3.40@3.60, good to choice lambs 5@ 
5.50, culls and common lots 4@5. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 

BWnless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will se!! from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must. pay 
freight and commission charges, When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, liberal supplies of for- 
eign beans had the effect of weaken- 
ing the market on domestic = stock. 
Choice marrow brought $2.85@2.95 p bu, 
medium 2.20@2.30, pea 2.15@2.20, black 
turtle soup 2.65@2.70. 

Eggs. 

At New York, light receipts and a 
good demand served to impart a feel- 
ing of firmness to the egg market. 
Prices advanced several cents on fancy 
fresh stock. Common stock, while not 
sharing fully in the upward movement 
of prices, showed some improvement. 
Selected white eggs brought 30@32c p 
doz, mixed lots 26@27c, fresh gathered 
western 25@26c, refrigerator 19@2lic. 

At Boston, strictly choice nearby eggs 
sold readily at 34c p doz, York state 
firsts 23@24c, refrigerator 2044@216c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes were in moder- 
ate supply and met a good outlet 
Pears in good demand when prime, 
cranberries continued about steady. 
Seckel pears sold at $5@8 p bbl, Bart- 
lett 4@6.50, Duchess 2.50@4, Kieffer 2@3, 
quinces 3@5, Cape Cod cranberries 7@ 
8.50, Jersey 6.50@7.50. Western N Y¥ 
Niagara grapes 16@20c p 4-Ib bskt, do 
Catawba 14@1l5ic, Concord 12@15ic. 

Mill Feeds. 


At New York, fair steadiness char- 
acterized the feed stuffs market. 
Prices were a shade lower than last 
week, this being due to increased 
offerings. Western spring, in 200-lb 
sacks, sold at $18.25@18.75 p ton, win- 
ter 19@23. standard middlings 20.25@21, 
fancy 26@27, oilmeal 24.50, cottonseed 
meal 26.50. 


Onions. 


At New York, choice stock was in 
active request, the supply being no 


more than ample. Receipts included a } 
fair proportion of common stock on | 
which there was a feeling of easiness. 
York state and western yellow brought 
$1.50@2 p 50 Ibs, do red 1.50@2, small 
white pickle 5@8 p bbl. Orange Co red 
sold at 1.25@1.75 p bag, do yellow 1@ 
1.75. 

At Boston, liberal shipments and a 
moderate demand brought an_ easier 
feeling in onions. Native yellow brought 


73¢c p bu, York state-yellow 55@65c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, receipts of hay were 


larger than for some time, but all the 
offerings seemed to find a good outlet. 
Prices continued firm at about the 
same range as for a number of weeks. 
The supply of choice rye straw has 
not been especially heavy and the feel- 
ing is firm at top prices. Prime timo- 
thy hay sold at 921%4.@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 87%@90c, clover mixed 70@80c, 
clover 60@70c, long rye straw $1@1.25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, a fair amount of busi- 
ness was transacted in live poultry. 
Shipments continued liberal and deal- 
ers were not always able to keep sold 
up from day to day. Dressed poultry 
sold well when showing good quality. 
Spring turkeys were in light supply 
and ruled firm, ducks and geese active. 
Fowls brought 10@11%c P lb 1 w, roost- 
ers 7@8c, turkeys 11@11\%4c, ducks 60@ 
80e p pr, geese $1@1.50. Dry picked 
spring turkeys 13@16c p Ib, old 14@ 
l6e, Phila broilers 20@22c, western dry- 
picked 15@16c. chickens 15@19c, fancy 
O and Mich 12%@13%c, fowls 11@1%8c, 
ducks 16@18e, geese 17@18c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the market was active 
on nearly all lines of vegetables. Cab- 
bage ruled steady with fair offerings, 
cauliflower in liberal supply and only 


choice stock was considered firm, cu- 
cumbers in fair demand at steady 
prices. Beets sold at $2@2.50 p bbl, 


carrots 1.25@1.50, short trimmed cauli- 
flower 1@1.50, long trimmed 1@1.25, cu- 
cumbers 2.50@5, pumpkins 50@75e, par- 
snips 1@1.50, marrow squash 75c@l1, 
Hubbard 1@1.50, spinach 1@1.25, egg 
plant 2.50@4, white turnips 1@1.26. 
Brussels sprouts 9@12c p qt, celery 20 
@410c p doz, garlic 6@7c p bch, horse- 
radish 5@7c p Ib, mushrooms 50c@1 p 
Ib, okra 1@150 p carrier. Domestic 
cabbage 9@12 p ton, Danish seed 12@ 
14, lima beans 1.50@2 p potato bag. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
eras ue 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, bran 
was steady at $16.50@18.50 p ton in 
bulk, middlings 20, timothy hay 14.50@ 
15.50, clover mixed 13.50@14, straight 
rye straw 17@18. Yellow onions 55@60c 


p bu; potatoes 50@55c, cabbage 12@13 
p ton, Md apples 1@1.50 p bbl, Kieffer 
pears 1.50@1.75, cranberries 7.50@8.50. 


Hens 10%@lic p Ib 1 w, chickens 114%@ 





12%c, ducks 10@12c, fresh eggs 21@23c 
p doz, emy butter 22@28¢c p Ib. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn con- 
tinued quiet at 58@60c p bu, oats 41@ 
42c, rye 60@62c, bran $19@20 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 25@26, middlings 22@23.50, 
loose timothy hay 14@18, rye straw 12@ 
18. Potatoes ruled steady at 2@2.25 p 
bb}, red onions 1.5¢@2, yellow 1.75@ 
2.25, cranberries 7@7.59. Fowl!s 10@11¢ 
Yr lb 1 w, turkeys 12% @138e, ducks 10@ 
lic, fresh eggs 30c p doz. 

At Rochester, a steady demand was 
noted for potatoes, onions and cab- 
bage quiet at firm prices, apples active. 
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Free Stencil of Your Name and Ad- | 


dress—We call our readers’ attention | 
to this remarkable offer, for purpose 


of introducing their 100 page catalogue, | 
send your name an‘ | 


that if you 
address, with 12c in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing to Y. Carroll Iron 
Works, Station D, Chicago, they will 
immediately send you a 4x12 inch sten- 
cil of your full name and address sim- 
ilar to this:£ sas 
A stencil is ptr Sng + A 
very useful in R. F. D.:. nz. 
marking your 
Produce Shipments, Grain Bags, Tools. 
Write your name plainly and they 
will send your stencil promptly, which 
would cost at least $1.00 elsewhere, 








DR. HESS 
Great Stock Book 


ers write and say what 
ae 
wha' 
mises cmprehensive treatise 
nsive 
Srihe care of all live stock and pn y based 
on the scientific knowledge an attainments 
of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D., 
D.V.S.); written in popular language; com- 
mended and y eve 
where. Get it and ty-~ Al @ master of 
stock diseases. Wri! 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
fi Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food, 








| A Household 


Necessity 


is a good lantern. A 
my one—the smok- 


gleaming out easil 
abomination. 

seen them, anise 
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DIETZ 


Cold Blast 


LANTERN. 


are the lanterns of 

ts clear, strong, 

f re ght, thethorough- 

iw ly convenient and safe 

— rns. No other ap- 

aches them for satis- 

ry service. Local 

dealersevery wherecarry 

them. Wesend you lan- 

tern book on request to 

make selection, Write us, 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 

93 Lai btst., New York, 

Established 2840, 
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KICKING, 


» Balkine, Shying 4 any 

d of a habit cured 
_ a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free. 


PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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HN FRASER & SON, salem, N. Y. 
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Wanted 


Wedesire to secure a number of ents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST *» in the states of Ohio. 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 

sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 

eright men. Residentsof the respective states pre- 
then When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


gents 


GOOD 
PAY 



































WEW AND RESENT BOOKS 


Irrigation Farming, L. M. Wilcox .......0.+.0+-$2-00 





Fumigation Methods. W. G. Johnson.......... 1.0 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick.............. 1.50 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. I, G. Curtis...... 10 
Alfalfa. F. D. Coburn ..... ercasconsseseccsocs cooce aD 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 
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Potatoes brought around 50c p bu for 
good stock, onions 45@50c, carrots 30c, 
cabbage ,$3.50@4 p 100 heads, marrow 
beans 2.20@2.25 p bu, Hubbard squash 
10@12 p ton. Apples 1.50@2 np bbl, Con- 
cord grapes 3@4c p lb, Niagara 3%@4c. 
Wheat 75@78c p bu, oats 40@42c, rye 
52@55¢c, bran 19@20 p ton, middlings 22 
@24. Fowls 12c p lb 1 w, broilers 12@ 
i8c, fresh eggs 26c p doz. 

At Buffalo—No 2 red wheat closed 
steady at 86c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
Sle, No 2 mixed 49\4c, No 3 mixed oats 
38e, choice malting barley 58@61c p bu, 
rye 60@61c. The market was a shade 
easier on mill feeds. Spring bran in 
bulk, sold at $16.25 p ton wholesale, 
coarse winter 17.50, middlings 21.50, glu- 
ten feed 22.75 23. 


22.75, oil meal 2 
At Watertown, fresh eggs 20@2ic p 


doz, fowls T%@8%c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
10@12c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, turnips 
40c, carrots 40c, onions 75@80c, beets 


50c, celery 10c p beh, pumpkins 5c ea, 
New oats 32@35c p bu, rye 55@58c, bar- 
ley 55c, clover hay $12 p ton, timothy 
10@13, rye straw 11.50. 

At Syracuse, potatoes have been 
strongly .ustained, some extra quality 
selling at 52c p bu, onions 40@66c, tur- 
nips 30c, marrow beans $2.20@2.40. Ap- 
ples steady at 2@2.25 p bbl, Conecrd 
grapes 15@18c p 3-ib bskt, Delaware 20 
@22c, old popcorn 85c@1 p 100 Ibs, on 
cob, celery 30@40c p doz bchs, pump- 
kins 7@10c ea. Fowls 10@12c p Ib - w, 
chickens 11@12%4c, turkeys 14@16c. Oats 
42@46c p bu, rye 50@55c, bran 18 p ton, 
zluten meal 29, middlings 22@24, timo- 
thy hay 12@16, alfalfa 10@12. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston wnicago 
1903 ..22 @22%c 221%@23 c 21 @21%c 
1902 ..24446@25 c 24%@25 ec 24 @24%e 
1901 ..21144@22 c¢ 21%%2.@22 c 21 @21%c 
A good healthy trade was reported 


on all the leading butter markets. Re- 
ceipts though fairly liberal, were light- 
er than in previous weeks and dealers 
kept well sold up on all grades. In 
some cases the shortage of fresh made 
it necessary to draw on cooler stock. 
Foreign markets report a steady de- 
mand at higher prices, 

At New York, receipts were barely 
sufficient to supply the demand and the 
market afforded an outlet for a fair 
amount of storage stock. The tone on 
choice creameries was stronger, prices 
advancing slightly. Fancy emy sold at 
22@22t4c p Ib, firsts 20@2Ic, state dairy 
20@21c, firsts 1912@20c. 

At Boston, high grade fresh cream- 
ery butter was in moderate supply; de- 
mand good and prices steady to strong. 
Western cmy in spruce tubs’. brought 
221,@22%c p Ib, do in ash tubs 22@22'%c, 
prints and boxes 23@23%c. 

New York State—At Watertown, 
fancy dairy 20@2ic p lb.—At Albany, 
cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 
19@20c.—At Syracuse, market strong, 
cmy tubs 22@22%4c, prints 23@24c, dairy 
20@21c.—At Rochester, state cmy 21@ 


22c¢ p Ib. 
Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2lic p 
lb, prints 22c, dairy 16@19¢c.—At Cin- 


cinnati, emy extras 28c, firsts 21@21%4c. 
—At Cleveland cmy extras 22@22téc. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, receipts were liberal 
and this with the surplus in dealers’ 
hands made buyers conservative in 
their operations. Exporters displayed 
little interest. Fancy small white and 
colored sold at 11144@11%c p Ib, large 
114 @l1l1'kec. 

At Boston, there was a full supply 
of cheese on the market. Buyers 
showed only moderate interest. New 
York twins brought 10%c p Ib, firsts 
lic, extra Vt twins 11%%4c, O flats 10%@ 
10%c. 

New York State—At Albany, flats 
W@l11c p lb, cheddars 11@12c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddars 1214,@13c.—At Rochester, 
full cream 12t%c. 

Chio—At Columbus, O flats 1le p Ib, 
family favorites.114%c.—At Cincinnati, 
daisies lle, flats 12%c, twins 12%c.— 
At Cleveland, favorites 11%@12c, brick 


14 12¢ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Potatoes yielded 35 to 200 bus per 
acre, quality excellent. Growers re- 
ceived 45c p bu.—[L. Welch, Monroe 
Co, N Y. 

Acreage devoted to potatoes about 
the same as_last year; yield 150 bus p 
acre. The quality in general very good, 
although some rot reported.—[O. E. 
Tarr, Sullivan Co, N H. 

Will harvest better than average 
crop; rot not yet troublesome.—[H. C. 
B., Sharon, Vt. 

Crop good as a rule, though some- 
what variable. Little rot.—{R. T. W., 
Buckton, N Y. 

Potatoes all dug and a good crop; 
50c p bu.—[H. D. S., Geneva, N Y. 

Potatoes a success, both in quality 
and quantity.—[R. B., Elyria, O. 

Potatoes gathered; much complaint 
about rotting in field; 60c p bu.—[J. A, 
R., Cavetown, Md. 

Marketable potatoes are few; selling 
at 55¢c.—[G. C. G., Dunkirk, O. 





Potatoes badly rotted; 45c p bu.—[L. 
T., Prattsburg, N Y. 

At Chicago, prices on good to choice 
potatoes showed no material change, 
Receipts, though fairly liberal, were 
not in excess of the demand, and the 
market ruled about steady. Northern 
white stock sold at 56@60c p bu, red 
50@54c. 

Crop below average, and many fields 
rotted badly. Those who have dug are 
rushing them to market to avoid loss 
by rot; selling at 40 to 50c p bu.— 
[Newcastle, Lawrence County, Pa. 


At New York, potatoes have been 
marketed freely, supplies being rather 
heavy for the demand. Long Island 
brought $2@2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.75@2, 
state and western 1.50@1.87 p 180 lbs. 

At Boston, demand steady and mar- 
ket firm under light offerings. Aroos- 
took Hebron brought 55@i7c p bu, do 
Green Mt 58@60c. 


APPLE SITUATION. 


That the opening for American and 
Canadian apples on foreign markets is 
a good one is shown by the large vole 
ume of exports to date. Up to the end 
of the week of Oct 17, 1,007,700 barrels 
of apples had been shipped across, a 
gain of 400,000 barrels over the same pe- 
riod of the important season of 1902. This 
year’s crop in England, Scotland and 
continental Europe is reported as being 
particularly light. The demand for 
fruit abroad has continued active, the 
quality generally being of a character 
to appeal strongly to our aesthetic fore 
eign buyers. Late sales at London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow include such 
varieties as Baldwin, Greening and 
Northern Spy at $3.50@4.50 p bbl, fancy 
King 5@5.50, Golden Russet 4@4.50. 

A steady feeling noted in apples on 
ali the leading markets. Receipts lib- 
eralthough not burdensome contained a 
fair proportion of fancy fruit. Much of 
this is being taken for storage purposes, 
but it is generally supposed that not 
so much fruit will be placed in coolers 
as in ’02. Many houses lost quite heav- 
ily on fruit stored last fall and are 
proceeding more cautiously. Common 
apples while in fair request are moved 





at a much lower figure than choice 
stock, 
Winter apples show up better in 


quality than last year although the 
yield is not so large. Growers are 
selling largely at $2 p bbl.—[O. E. T., 
Mill Village, N H. 

Apples of excellent quality in ore 
chards that were well sprayed. There 
was a fair sized crop, growers selling 
largely at $1.50@2 p bbl. Cider apples 
are in good request at 25¢c p 100 Ibs.— 
[L. D. W., Pittsford, N Y. 

Apples are nearly all harvested and 
the quality is the finest ever seen here. 
Shippers are offering $2@2.75 p bbl.— 
[J. T. R., Syracuse, N Y. 

At New York, the market was lib- 
erally supplied and ruled a_ shade 
easier, although prices on choice fruit 
were not materially changed. Baldwin 
and Greening sold at $1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
Northern Spy 1.75@2.25, King 2.50@3.25, 
Pippin 1.50@2.50, Twenty Ounce 1.50@ 
2.50, Spitzenberg 2.50@3.25, Northern 
Spy. 1.50@2.25, King 2.50@3.25. 

At Boston, receipts heavy and only 





choice fruit brings top prices. 
Baldwin sold at $1.75@2.25 p_ bbl, 
Greening 2@2.50, Pippin 1.50@2.25, King 
2.50@3.50, Gravenstein, 3.50@4.50. 

At Chicago, demand in general was 
fairly active on the better grades of 
fruit, and buying active on both local 
and outside accounts. Considerable 
fruit is being placed in cold storage. 
Golden Sweet sold around $2@2.25 p 
bbl, Twenty Ounce 2.25@2.50, King and 
Winesap 2.25@2.75, Baldwin and 
Greening 2@2.25. 


Still Unfavorable for Cabbage. 








Recent letters from correspondents 
confirm the shrinkage in cabbage crop, 
as reported in American Agriculturist 


last week. Below are a few brief ex- 
tracts: 

Cabbage less than 50% crop. Qual- 
ity is poor, much black rot.—[Charlotte 
Center, N Y. 

Not over 10% crop, quality poor, sells 
at $8 to $10 p ton for early.—[Clark- 
son, N Y. 

Less than % crop. Domestic $190, 
Danish being held.—[Waterford, Pa. 

Cabbage is almost a failure through- 
out the country. Will not average 10° 


More domestic than Danish. Lice and 
grubs did the damage.—[Rochester, 
N Y. 

A big crop, larger than last year 


Stock is good, sell at $6 p ton.—[San- 
dusky Co, O. 

Farmers selling what few they have 
at $10 p ton.—_[Adams Basin, N ¥ 
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Our Two Boys. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 
Of boys ’twould seem we have but one 
(A merry, splendid kind), 
And when the people say ‘‘your son” 
‘Tis him they have in mind, 
3ut here’s a secret I'll confess: 
If people only knew, 
They’d ken what now 
guess; 
That boys we number two! 


they may not 


There’s Dick, who rises cheerfully 
And swiftly dons his things, 

And whistles in a blithesome key 
As down the stairs he springs; 

And through the day, at work and play, 
He brims with joke and trick, 

And helpfulness, and spirits gay— 
But, my, you all know Dick! 


Then there’s the other boy, of mien 
The opposite of Dick’s, 


Who sometimes ‘round the house is 
seen, 
As cross as any sticks! 
He frets at rising, frets at clothes, 


To breakfast grumbles down, 
And does his chores and errands goes 
His face a knotted frown! 


An awful boy! I fear, to learn 
His name in vain you'll try, 

Albeit ‘“‘Richard!”’ sharp and stern, 
Would doubtless bring reply. 

And though you deem that we should 

care 

For both alike—no, sir! 

The grumpy lad we well can spare; 
‘Tis Dick we much prefer. 





Lydia Burns’ Ex Experiment. 
Millie L. Hope. 


“Seems to me you're lookin’ sort 0’ 
blue this mornin’, Liddy. What’s the 
matter?” 

Lydia Burns lifted her gloomy eyes 
to the face of her questioner, a plump, 
roly-poly little woman. ‘‘Matter enough, 


I should think,’’ she burst forth ve- 
hemently. “Ain’t the sight o’ them 
trees enough to make anyone look 
blue?” pointing a bony finger toward 


the rows of straight young peach and 


cherry trees that skirted her small 
vard. Tufts of brown and _ withered 
blossoms and blackened, shriveled fo- 
liage clung to their branches, _ sole 
remnants of the masses of beautiful 
pink and snow-white blossoms’ that 
clothed them less than four days be- 
fore. 

Mrs Atwood glanced through the 
muslin curtained, open window, at the 


gently swaying boughs. “Oh, you mean 
the frost. Yes, ‘tis a pity,’’ she mur- 
mured placidly. “But then, what ‘can’t 
be cured must be endured, you know, 
an’ I ain’t the least mite o’ doubt but 
that the trees’ll bear all the better for 
restin’ up one season,” she added, with 
characteristic optimism. 

But the cheering prophecy quite 
failed to comfort Lydia. “I don’t see 
why sich things are allowed to hap- 
pen,’ she protested fretfully. 

“Well, I dunno as I do,” 
panion answered thoughtfully, “though 
sometimes I think it’s done to make 
folks appreciate the blessings they do 
enjoy more. Here we go on havin’ fruit 
vear after year, an’ no one says a 
word or thinks a thing about it. Then 
mebbe once in five or six years the crop 
fails, and what a growlin’ and grum- 
blin’ there is. Not but what it’s a pity, 
o’ course,” she added in a conciliatory 
tone, as she suddenly remembered that 
her listener was one of the grumblers. 

Lydia heaved a dismal sigh. “I don’t 
see what folks is goin’ to do,” she de- 
clared gloomily. “Do!” Mrs Atwood 
repeated sharply. “Why, vr 4 ll have 


her com- 
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EVENINGS 


to do the best they kin. What does 
folks do that lives where they ain’t a 
mite o’ fruit? There’s my sister Es- 
ther, that lives in Arizony. Why, I'll 
presume to say there ain’t a fruit tree 
in a hundred miles o’ her place, an’ 
yit when I was down there two years 
ago she had more stuff done up than 
I did, an’ I livin’ right in a fruit coun- 
try, too. She had every can and jar 
filled.” 

“For the land’s sake! What did she 
put in ‘em?’ Lydia exclaimed, her 
curiosity getting the better of her de- 
spondency. 

‘Veg’ tables,’ Mrs Atwood answered 
with a smile. “An’ mighty good they 
was, too. Why, Et’s termatter and 
melon rind preserves was jest as nice 
as they could be. I brought home a 
couple o’ cans of ‘em an’ our folks 
thought they never eat anything so 
good. Why; Mis’ Bayers,” turning to 
a fluffy-haired young matron who was 
seated near, “you tasted them pre- 
serves; didn’t you call ‘em purty 
good? Why, when the fruit crop failed 
five years ago, there was Mis’ Dean 
with her big fam’ly never put up a 
can; and there’s Mis’ Prince takin’ 
boarders an’ all, in Feb’wary had jest 
two cans, an’ one of them was elder- 
berries. I guess either one of them 
women would been glad enough of 
some of Et's nice canned and preserved 
veg’tables. Why, Liddy!’’ she sudden- 
ly exclaimed, as though struck by a 
new thought,” you've got a good bit 
o’ ground, why don’t you try raisin’ 
veg’tables for market? I do. believe 
you could make it pay.” 

Soon the callers took their departure, 
leaving Lydia to meditate in solitude. 
Never had there been a_ brighter, 
balmier or more promising spring until 
the frost had swept over the land, 
blighting the delicate blossoms, and 
tender verdire. Lydia, staring drearily 
at the denuded trees, wondered what 
she sheuld do. Her small yard and 
garden are dotted with thrifty young 
trees that each season yielded a goodly 
harvest of choicest fruit. The proceeds 
of the little fruit crop had hitherto 
eked out a very slender and uncertain 
income. That there would be no fruit 
this season, however, was a foregone 
certainty, and Lydia heaved a despair- 
ing sigh as she conjured up a dismal 
picture of a lean purse, and a preserve 


closet minus its customary store of 
rich, toothome sweets. 

Presently she remembered Mrs At- 
wood’s suggestion that she try raising 


vegetables for profit. There surely was 
no reason why slr should not. Her 
garden plot was very large. Then there 
was the pasture lot adjoining—a corner 
section, intersected by a clear, running 
stream. The soil was good, and would 
answer admirably for gardening pur- 
settin’ here and 


poses. “Better than 
frettin’ myself to death, as I shall if 
I don’t do somethin’,’’ Lydia muttered 
grimly. Then, with a sharp click of 
the jaws, ‘“‘T’ll do it!” 

With Lydia, to resolve was to act. 
The grass never grew under her feet. 


Moreover. the season was advancing, 
and it was expedient to make all pos- 
sible haste. Within four days the 
ground was thoroughly prepared for 
the planting, and consignments of seeds 
and plants had ‘arrived from several 
reputable dealers. She had also se- 
cured in the person of one Uncle Gale 
Hamlin, a valuable and efficient assist- 
ant. Having no garden of his own, 
Uncle Gale had gladly assented to 
Lydia’s proposition, that he assist her 
with the gardening for a share of the 
vegetables raised. 

Sunshine, showers and balmy breezes 
quickly succeeded the frost and biting 
winds. Fine weather could come, now 
everything was ruined, growled the 
malcontents, But Lydia’s voice was 
not heard in the dolorous clamor. Her 
work was all-abserbing, and left no 
time for idle repinings. It was decid- 
edly a “growing time.” The quicken- 
ing influence of sun and showers caused 
the tender young plants to fairly jump. 
Of course, the weeds jumped, too, but 
Lydia really enjoyed pulling the saucy 
soil. 


usurpers from the soft, damp 
After an hour’s weeding in the pure 
morning air, she would bring to her 


breakfast the keenest of appetites, and 
food from which she had previously 
turned with indifference or positive 
disgust, was now partaken of with zest 
and relish. Indeed, as time passed 
she found to her surprise that delving 
in ‘‘Mother Earth’ was doing what 
doctors-an@ drugs had hitherto failed 
to do, curing her of a liver complaint 


AT HOME 


of Icng standing. Lydia regarded the 
improved state of her health as little 
less than a miracle, but Uncle Gale as- 
sured her that her case was by no 
means exceptional. 

The most vexatious thing with which 
they had to de | was the host of insect 
pests that infested the melon,- cucum- 
ber, squash and pumpkin vines. Con- 
stant and vigorous warfare, however, 
soon depleted the ranks of the invad- 
ers, and resulted ultimately in their to- 
tal extinction. Thereupon Uncle Gale 
proudly boasted of the numbers he had 
slain. Searcely had they put these en- 
emies to rout, when another appeared, 
the cabbage worm. Uncle Gale heard 
Lydia grumbling one morning, as she 
busied herself among the plants. “I 
jest can’t see how ‘tis!”” she muttered, 
“T’ll git these torments all killed off one 
mornin’, an’ the very next they’ll be 
thicker’n ever. There, that plant’s all 
cleared of "em, but I warrant it'll be 
kivered by termorrer.” 

Uncle Gale chuckled. softly as he 
carefully threaded his way among the 
cabbage rows, and, stooping beside the 
plant that Lydia had triumphantly de- 
clared as cleared, turned back one of 
the large, outer leaves. It was dotted 
over with tiny green larvae and min- 
ute creamy white specks. ‘Look here, 
Liddy,” he called, pointing toward the 
leaf, upon which she gazed in astonish- 
ment. 

“For the land’s sake!” she exclaimed, 
“T never once thought o’ lookin’ under- 
neath them big, outside leaves.”’ 

“No,” returned Uncle Gale, “most 
folks don’t. And there’s where they git 
left. See them white specks? Them’s 
eges; ye want ter quash every one, er 
they’ll be worms. After ye once git em 
all cleared, ’tain’t sich hard work to 
keep rid of the varmints. Why, I kep’ 
200 plants hand-picked once. Course 
*twas hard work, but didn’t I enjoy 
eatin’ of ’em, though. I knowed they’d 
never be’n dosed with paris green, dir- 
ty suds, road ‘ust an’ the like.” 

Lydia was adding day by day vari- 
ous helpful items to her store of gar- 
dening lore, and under Uncle Gale’s 
efficient tutelage, was fast becoming an 
expert gardener. She also. received 
many valuable suggestions from a file 
of old horticultural journals which she 
had unearthed in ‘e attic. In one of 
the journals she read an article that 
extolled the virtues of liquid manure. 
Therefore, when the cucumber, melon, 
squash and pumpkin vines yellowed 
and grew spindling, during a rather 
protracted drouth, she promptly filled 
an old leach barrel with well-rotted 
manure, afterward adding to water and 
running it off, in precisely the same 
manner as does the housewife, when 
leaching her ashes. 
liquid fertilizer, thus secured, was ju- 
diciously applied to the sickly plants, 
which immediately put forth a luxuri- 
ant growth of dark green foliage, dot- 
ted over with fruitful yellow blossoms. 
A receptacle was conveniently placed 
for receiving soap suds, which Lydia 
had learned was also a good fertilizing 
agent. 

‘You must put up a good lot of green 
termatter mince, Liddy,’ Mrs Atwood 
remarked one day. ‘Apples is goin’ to 
be turrible scurce—it’ll be hard gittin’ 
enough for mince meat. Green termat- 
ter mince makes a proper good pie— 
some say they can’t tell it from the 
real mince.”’ 

Lydia gave an _ incredulous 
“Green termatter mince’? indeed! She 
had never heard of such a thing. She 
shouldn’t like it, she knew. But when 
she tasted the piece her good-natured 
hostess chanced to have handy, her 
opinion changed. The first mouthful 
convinced her that it was a very good 
pie, and before the last toothsome, 
flaky morsel disappeared she had men- 
tally decided that at least 12 cans of 
the delecteble mince should grace the 
shelves of her store closet. 

Lydia’s garden boasted several unique 
specimens of the vegetable kingdom— 
named respectively the ground cherry, 
vegetable peach and garden lemon. De- 
licious sauces, pickles and preserves 
can be made from each of these and 
they are, therefore, a valuable acqui- 
sition to any garden when fruit is 
scarce. They also make excellent pies. 
The vegetable peach is improved by 
the use of lemon, but the garden lemon 
is sufficiently acid without this addi- 
tion. 

Rows of Rock Red cabbage and 
creamy-hearted cauliflower spanned the 


sniff. 


A quantity of the’ 
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length of the larger of Lydia’s gardens. 
These were eagerly snapped up by 
pickle-loving housewives, and though 
Lydia had a large supply of each, she 
found that she could have profitably 
disposed of many more. Other green 
vegetables such as corn, beans, cu- 
cumbers and the crinkly cress. that 
lined the banks of the intersecting 
stream, found quick sales and good 
prices at a nearby summer resort. 
Withal a neat little sum was realized 
and the lean pocketbook was becoming 
decidedly plethoric. However, it was 
not until the summer waned, and the 
vegetable crop, matured and ripened by 
the glorious autumn _ sunshine, had 
been turned into golden coin, that 
Lydia realized the full measure of her 
success—a success that far exceeded 
her most extravagant dreams. Lydia 
wondered, indeed, that more women did 
not turn to gardening as a means of se- 
curing that great desideratum of the 
feminine heart, pin money, and inci- 
dentally good health, as well. Besides, 
both Uncle Gale’s table and her own 
had been provided with the choicest 
and freshest of vegetables, throughout 
the summer, and their cellars were well 
filled for the winter. Then her preserve 
closet! Lydia’s eyes glistened with 
true, housewifely pride as she gazed 
upon its crowded shelves—not an inch 
of empty space. There were canned 
corn, peas, asparagus and rhubarb, to- 
mato and melon-rind preserves. Lydia 
used.the smaller varieties of tomatoes, 
both red and yellow, which are spe- 
cially adapted for preserving, pickling 
and also drying in sugar. There were 
conned squash and pumpkin, delicious 
-umpkin butter and pumpkin chips, 
rhubarb and tomato jelly, pink, ruby- 
tinted and gold. Jars, a round dozen, 
held green tomato mince. Pickles ga- 
lore, cucumbers, mustard and mixed 
pickles, tomato pickles, green, red and 


How to Be 
Cured of Piles. 


WITHOUT PAIN. 


Don’t wait until you are a helpless 
invalid, for a seemingly simple case of 
hemorrhoids, or piles, may, if neglect- 
ed, rapidly lead to worse. The unnatu- 
ral formations become tumerous and 
permanent, and the inflammation grows 
until abscesses form; the disease bur- 
rows into the tissues, forming tubular 
growths which discharge pus; cancer- 
ous conditions, and general gangrenous 
degeneration appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at 
any stage, is something to soothe this 
inflammation, reduce the swelling and 
distension, and at the same time restore 
the diseased parts to normal condition. 
These three things are accomplished 
perfectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the 
pain and fearful irritation. 

“TIT began using Pyramid Pile Cure, 
and in order to make sure of a cure 
bought five packages; for the past six 
weeks I have not been troubled in the 
least, and I had been bothered for 
thirty-five years, and had spent more 
than fifty dollars for different reme- 
dies; this is the first permanent help I 
have had, and no one could feel more 
grateful than I do.” L. M. Williams, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by drug- 
gists generally for fifty cents a pack- 
age, and we urge all sufferers to write 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for 
their valuable little book describing the 
cause and cure of piles. 
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peppers, stuffed and pickled, 
pickled beets, beans, carrots, 
red cabbage and the tiny Bartletta on- 
ion, helped to fill the shelves. Besides 
there were sacks of dried pumpkin and 
lima beans and kegs of sauer kraut. 
Mrs Atwood had been ill when toma- 
toes ripened and had failed to secure a 
supply of her favorite preserves. Lydia 
therefore presented to the good woman 
several jars from her own store. Mrs 
Atwood was delighted with the gift, 
but demurred at the generosity of the 
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yellow, 
mangoes, 


donor. But Lydia cut her short. ‘‘You 
deserve ‘em an’ more too,” she ob- 
served curtly. “If it hadn’t been for 


the hint you give me ‘bout raisin’ veg- 
*tables, I'd most likely set right down 
an’ let dissapintment eat my heart out.” 

It was in February of the following 
winter that a whole. sleighload of 
uncles, aunts and cousins came to pay 
Lydia an all-day visit. When, during 
the afternoon, the women began be- 
wailing their lack of canned § stuff, 
pickles, ete, Lydia triumphantly _re- 
vealed to them the treasures of her 
store closet. Then she told the story 
of her “successful } Meneere. 


The Boy Across the Street. 


KB. A. 








BRININSTOOL, 
That little boy across the street 
Makes music ‘round the place; 
His two front teeth are missing and 
. There’s’ freckles 
“on his face; 
His hair is tangled 
and awry, 
He has a turned- 
up nose, 
And dirty rags are 
always tied 
Around his stub- 
by toes. 








But, all the same, 

I like him for 

The sparkle in his 
eye, 

And just because 
he doesn’t do 
Mean tricks upon 

the sly. 

has a_ voice 
that’s sharp 
and shrill, 

And though some 
folks agree 
That he’s the nui- 
sance of the 

street, 
He doesn’t bother 
me, 


He 














He’s always so polite and nice; 
He minds his mother, too; 

There are no errands to be run 
But what he’s glad to do. 

I never saw him pout or fret; 
I never heard him cry. 

I'm pretty sure he’s not a tease; 
I know he doesn’t lie. 


What if there’s dirt upon his hands? 
His heart is clean and true. 

What if the ragged clothes he wears 
Do let the breezes through? 

His world is free of taint or vice; 
He ever sings a song; 

He has no cares to worry him— 
He laughs the whole day long. 


Oh, little boy across the street, 
Make music while you can! 
There’s time enough to sober down 
When you're a grown-up man. 
So, let your laughter ripple on, 
And sing your songs of joy, 
Because you let the sunshine in, 
Oh, little barefoot boy! 
OS 


The Indian Fairies’ Spears. 


RB. F. SUTHERLAND. 





Capt Joe of the Ute red men had two 


little boys named Brown-weasel and 
Blue-ghost, and two little girls, very 
brown, and not very pretty, and they 


were named Play-in-the-rain and Red- 
flower. Capt Joe’s children had been 
away to the white people’s school and 
so they spoke English. One day, when 
their squaw mamma was not watching 
them, the children ran off to the woods 
to play. 

“We will make a pretty little wig- 
wam to live ‘in,’ said Red-flower. 

“Well, I shall play catch bears,” 
Brown-weasel said. 

“We will make our wigwam of big 
sticks, so the warriors can’t come in,” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Play-in-the-rain declared quite bravely. 

“Then,” answered Blue-ghost, “I 
shall play war, and break down your 
wigwam, and take your scalps with my 
sharp knife.” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried the little squaws, 
and ran away to build a very strong 
wigwam. When it was finished, Blue- 
ghost broke it down. Then he laughed 
at the little squaws, and called them 
“‘pale-faces’” because they cried. The 
old medicine man’s squaw, With-la- 
with, heard the little girls crying, and 
she came out and drove’ Blue-ghost 
away. But With-la-with could not 
mend the broken wigwam, for she was 
very old, so she told them this story: 

A long time ago some little boys and 
girls went out to play under the pinon 
trees when the squaw-mammas were 
not looking. One little girl got hurt, and 
a few drops of blood fell on the ground. 
Pretty soon a plant grew there from 
the drops of blood and it was covered 
with sharp thorns. The white people 
call it the cactus. In a little while the 
cactus grew in every hill and valley. 
One day The-little-people-that-live-in- 
the-hollow-pinon-trees quarreled with 
the bats and owls. Every time the 
Little-people came home they found the 
bats and owls in the hollow trees. The 
Little-people told them to move out, 
and the owls flew away, hooting like 
good fellows, but the bats would not go. 

The Little-people held a big powwow 
and smoked their pipes for a long time. 
An old chief ‘old them it would be fool- 
ish to fight the bats, as they only slept 
in the trees in the daytime, and the 
Little-people could have the trees at 
night. But the old chief was one, and 
the young braves were very many, like 
the leaves of grass, and they would not 
listen. The Little-people broke up the 
powwow and ran to the cactus plants 
and gathered a large number of thorns 
for spears. Then they climbed the trees 
and told the bats to go. But the bats 
only laughed, and the _ Little-people 
threw their sharp spears at them. They 
fought a long time, and the bats 
squinted their eyes so much to keep out 
the sharp spears that they have had 
very small eyes ever since. The owls 
flew away, and they have large eyes 
yet. 

After a while, the bats said they 
would sleep in the hollow cedars if the 
Little-people would please to not throw 
so many sharp spears. So the Little- 
people hung their spears on the goose- 
berry bushes. The next time they were 
angry they ran to the gooseberry bushes 
to get their spears, but the medicine 
man had made them all grow fast. And 
what do you think?—the nice, sweet 
gooseberries have all been very sour 
ever since, and the bushes are all cov- 
ered with thorns. 

When Red-flower and Play-in-the- 
rain told Blue-ghost the story he built 
them a new wigwam, very strong and 
large. 


-— 
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Loyal to Her State—I too am a lover 
of books. I have read Arthur Bonni- 
castle, Seven Oaks, Black Beauty, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, Oliver Twist and sev- 
eral “‘kid’’ books. I am 12 years old. 
I am a great lover of music. I have 
an organ and have taken music les- 
sons. I live in Missouri and have never 
been in any other state, but I think 
Missouri is as good as any other state, 
The land is rolling in most places. The 
farmers, of whom I am one, raise cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep and horses. For grains 
they raise wheat, rye, oats and corn, 
In summer I am surrounded by green 
corn fields, which are very pretty. I 
would like some of the Tablers from 
the Pacific and southern states to write 
and describe their homes.—[Helen 
Brown Eyes. 


Has Seven Pets—My grandfather 
lives on a farm of 77 acres, and it is 
there that I spend my summers. I have 
seven pets: Fudge, my pigeon, Bill, an 
enormous rooster, two calves, Brindle 
and Clover, a cow, Baby. a Shetland 
pony, Gypsie, and a St Bernard dog 
named Scott. I live in New York with 
my father, mother, and a little sister 
seven years old. I am nine years old.— 
[Weasie. 





I have been a subscriber to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for 25 years and have 
stuck to it all this time because I can 
get more information out of it than any 
other farm paper.—[John B. Goodher, 
Burlington County, N J. 














AND RAYMOND HITCHINGS. 


HAROLD 


are the two business farmer’s boys de- 
scribed in these columns last week. 
The picture was left out through mis- 
take. The story, with these bright 
faces now before you, is worth a sec- 
ond reading. 





The Cow and the Hand Separator. 


EDNA KELLER, 15 YEARS OLD. 





Webster's definition of a cow is a 
quadruped whose milk furnishes an 
abundance of food and profit to the 
farmer. This abundance is fully re- 
alized when a hand separator is used, 
and for various reasons. Immediately 
after milking, the milk is run through 
the separator, cleansing and skimming, 
leaving the sweet cream for cooking 
and table purposes. The fresh skim- 
milk yields larger, sturdier calves and 
pigs than the old sour milk with a lit- 
tle cream in it, which ordinarily would 
be fed. Besides, it saves time and la- 
bor. No more washing numerous pans 
and crocks, or carrying them to the cel- 
lar or milk house. No more laboriously 
skimming by hand or hauling milk to 
a creamery every morning, for it is 
easier to care for one can of cream. 

The cream also produces butter of a 
better quality, yes, and quantity, too, 
for a good machine does its work thor- 
oughly. One objection may be the cost 
of a separator, but ten cows minus a 
separator will yield no more profit than 
seven or eight cows with a machine. 
A capital is required in every business. 
Sooner sell two or three cows and buy 
a hand separator. 

[This little essay, showing as it does 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
won its schoolgirl! writer a prize of $10 
in a comp¢tition.—Editor.] 


_ =a 

Dorothy’s Sister Writes for Her—I 
am three years old and I have a little 
nephew who 
is four years 
old, Don't 
you think 
that isfunny? 
I do. I didn’t 
want my 
papa to be 
his grandpa, 
‘cause 
wanted him 
to be just 
my own papa, 
But sister 
says he is 
my papa just 
the same. My 
mamma is 





up in heaven, and my sister takes 
care of me. I have four big sis- 
ters and one big brother, so I 


haven’t any little children to play with. 
My youngest sister goes to school and 
she is lots older than I am. I hope 
you will put this letter and my picture 
in your paper, so sister and I can sur- 
prise papa. I like to slide down hill 
and play dolls. I can sing In the Good 


Old Summer Time ‘way through, and 
other songs, too. I don’t see why the 
big folks all laugh at me when I’m 


singing; I don’t laugh at them.—[Dor- 
othy. 


_ == “Painkilver 


(PERRY DAVIS') 
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IS YOUR STOMACII ON A STRIKE ? 


There is Nothing to Prevent You Employing 
a Substitute to Do its Work. 


There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case 
of one’s stomach. There is no question 
but that some stomachs will stand a 
great deal more wear and tear and 
abuse than others, but they all have 
their limit, and when that limit is 
reached, the stomach must be reck- 
oned with as sure as fate. The best 
way and really the only effective way 
to treat your stomach when it rebels is 
to employ a substitute to do its work. 
This will give the weakened and worn- 
out organ an opportunity to rest and 
regain its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or 
shift of workmen relieves another. 
They actually digest the food in just 
the same manner and just the same 
time as the digestive fluids of a sound 
stomach do. In fact, when dissolved 
in the stomach, they are digestive flu- 
ids, for they contain exactly the same 
constituents and elements as the gas- 
tric juice and other digestive fluids of 
the stomach. No matter what the con- 
dition of the stomach is, their work ts 
just the same. They work in their own 
pretural way without regard to sur- 
rounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored 
and renewed by Nature and the rest 
of the human body does not suffer in 
the least by reason of its failure to per- 
form its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: “I suffered 
the pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. I 
tried every known remedy with indlf- 
ferent results until I was told of the 
remarkable cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I bought a box, began taking 
them and forgot I had a stomach. 
Three boxes cured me completely. I 
have had no trouble whatever for a 
year and have an appetite like a har- 
vest hand and can eat anything that is 
set before me without fear of bad re- 
sults.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50c. a box. The 
druggist never fails to have them in 
stock because the demand for them is 
so great and so pronounced that he 
cannot afford to be without them. Peo- 
ple who could not get them of one 
druggist would go to another and would 
get in he habit of buying their other 
drugs there as well as their Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 
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The Ethics of the Apology. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 





I read not long ago, that for two 
things an apology was never in order— 
for remissness about making a visit, 
and for the short duration of the same. 
J thought little of it at the time, but 
since then it has come home to me in 
several instances, arj I see that the 
statement is entirely correct. I do not 
know how it is among men, but we 
women cer-ainly need to study over 
the subject, since in our intercourse, 
tactlessness in making an apology often 
umounts to real rudeness, 

My. young niece, Hagar Willis, has 
lately taken her place among the young 
matrons in our town, and is very anx- 
ious to attain the popularity which she 
really will merit. The other day, she 
came into my sitting room, with cheeks 
fairly aflame. I saw at once that some- 
thing had disturbed her, and as TI 
stand in the place of a second mother 
to her,. I did not hesitate about mak- 
ing inquiries. 

‘Well, what is it?’’ I queried. 

‘Nothing, except that I think Mrs 
Randolph, the rudest and most dis- 
agreeable old woman I ever saw.” 

“Continue,” I urged, as I saw 
hesitate, 

‘Why, you know she is confined to 
the house all the tirme now, with her 


her 


rheumatism, and as she is so fond of 
company, I thought she would appre- 
ciate a visit; you know I serve this 


month on the visiting committee of our 
Home Mission society.” 

“Yes,” I said softly and smiled to 
myself, as I caught a glimmering of 
what was coming. I am a little skep- 
tical about these committee visits. 

“TI carried her a lovely bunch of my 
finest dahlias, and we had a delightful 
little chat together, for a while. I 
really enjoyed her, and she seemed to 


reciprocate, but when I rose to go, I 
said to her, ‘Mrs Randolph, I really 
feel that I ought to apologize to you, 


for not having come oftener to see you, 


since I have been in Hazelwood, and 
this delightful little visit makes me 
very sensible of how much J _ have 


missed in not coming. But you must 
know how many calls there are on my 
time. You see there is my housekeep- 
ing which takes up a greater part of 
the day; then there is the church work 
which I must not neglect—” 

“Don’t trouble to enumerate, my 
dear,’ she interrupted just then, Aunt 
May, ‘I think I quite understand. And 
now let me tell you something Hager— 
we old people know that young folks 
can always find time to do the things 
they really want to, so you need never 
trouble to make excuses for not coming 
to see us, nor as you have just done 
for staying a very little while. If we 
were more attractive these would not 
be necessary, and I do not know that 
I am unsympathetic with your state 
of mind, but do give us credit for a 
little bit of common sense.’ ”’ 

I could not help laughing as Hager 
repeated this, for it was just what I 
would have expected from old Mrs Ran- 
dolph, who makes it her boast that she 
has no thought which is unfit for ex- 
pression, and consequently she is much 
given to telling disagreeable truths. 

“Is that all she said?’ I asked. 

“No, indeed,” said May, flushing. “If 
it was, I could stand it, but the real 
rudeness came in when she asked me 
pointedly if I was a member of the 
visiting committee. Of course, I had 
to admit that I was. Then she laughed, 
in that hateful old cackle of hers, and 
said that the committee would be able 
to make a fine report next month, since 
all the members had been coming to 
see her, and bringing her flowers, and 
things. She also mentioned that not 
one of the four of us had crossed her 
threshold for months and months be- 
fore, and asked me if I were sick 
would I appreciate a ‘visitation’ from 
Strangers.” I just got away from her 
as soon as I could, but it makes me 
indignant to think of it. I wonder if 
she served the same dose to the 
others!”’ 

‘Probably,’ I replied, “if she suspect- 
ed that they were making official calls. 
It does seem rough for Mrs Randolph 
to have spoken so to you, dear, but 
you brought it on yourself, by your 
attempt at an apology.” And then I 
passed on to Hager the sum of my 
thoughts on the subject, as well as that 
of visiting the sick. Mrs Randolph was 


FOOD FOR 


exactly right—people, and especially 
young ones, can always find time for 
such things if they really enjoy them, 
and to be making excuses to a woman 
for not having visited her often is 
really insulting, since it is in a mild 
way telling her that she is uninter- 
esting or dull. Then, too, I have seen 
visitors sit uneasily on the edge of their 
chairs, and seemingly wait until ten 
minutes have elapsed, with eyes and 
thoughts constantly wandering door- 
ward, then get up, and regret that their 
stay must be short, since they have 
many other calls to make. This seems 
to me even worse than the other, for 
it exposes the entirely perfunctory na- 
ture of the visit, and a perfunctory 
visit has no excuse in the world. 

I have come to believe that there is 
a lot of foolishness about visiting the 
sick, too, especially this committee 
work, except in cases where charity is 
in order, and appreciated. And even 
this is possible of an improvement in 
the spirit and method. I know of many 
neighborhood angels who carry healing 
and comfort in the very sight and 
sound of them—women who are sincere- 
ly interested in all that calls for their 
sympathy, and anxious to acknowledge 
in every relation the universal brother- 
hood and sisterhood. 

I think it is best, where there is grave 
illness among people not on intimate 
terms, to even dispense with the cus- 
tomary inquiries at the door, trusting 
to getting information from nearer 
friends, since these inquiries sometimes 
come to be a great.deal of trouble, 
even where they are greatly appreciat- 
ed. There are great broad streaks of 
kindness and love in human hearts 
which cause sympathy to fairly stream 
out often, where little interest was 
shown before sorrow came, and it is 
always possible to give free expression 
to these, without offense or annoy- 
ance. But tact must have its perfect 
work, if one is not to be misunder- 
stood. One has to suffer one’s own self, 
before one can quite see things from 
the viewpoint of old Mrs Randolph, 
and it is not ever worth while to get 
bitter over such things, because in 
most cases of offensive sympathy the 
offender is either ignorant or thought- 
less. While these are not adequate 
excuses, still they are more easily con- 
doned than when one knows better. 

——-—> 


Childhood Notions. 


IDA M. SHEPLER,. 








Children are forming judgments of 
people all of the time from chance al- 
lusions made of them. And so often 
the judgment formed is not just. Don’t 
you know, we are too ready to find 
fault with those we really respect, and 
in our hearts know the true worth of, 
and too chary of giving people the 
credit for good they deserve. The child 
hears of the faults and forms its ideas 
as to that person, and that person won- 
ders why the child shrinks from him or 
gives pert answers instead of. polite? 

I remember of silently noting ridicule 
and slighting remarks made of a wo- 
man who was rather odd in her speech 
and dress. These remarks were made 
by a member of the family, whom, as 
a child, I looked on as knowing about 
all there was to be known. I had no 
use for that woman, and as the years 
went on my dislike increased, simply 
because of long nursing. At last 
chance, over which I had no control, 
set this woman and myself down in 
close quarters as companions. The 
first week I found myself wondering, 
the second I was getting meekly 
ashamed that I had so long avoid 
and held her in half contempt; the 
next week I was congratulating myself 
on having found such a bright, loving 
friend, and shaking myself for not own- 
ing her long ago. So much for child- 
ish judgments and notions. One should 
be very careful how they speak before 
children. 

(uit ee a a. 

Dumplings with Broth—To make 
good dumplings for chicken broth, sift 
a pan of flour and into this dip some of 
the boiling broth. With a spoon stir 
in flour till cool enough to knead with 
the hands. Roll out and cut in strips 
and drop in the boiling broth after it 
has been well seasoned. Boiling water 
can be substituted for the broth by 


adding a little salt to the four. If 
made with a good, fat hen, you will 
have a dish fit for a king. Try it.— 
[Ella Catron. 





THOUGHT 


Push Ahead. 
MRS F. A. BRECK. 
Is the path with shadows dim? 

Push ahead. 

Are there difficulties grim? 

Push ahead. 

Halt not for the hindrance met; 

Halt not for some vain regret; 

All the past, forgive, forget— 
Push ahead. 


Are there foes within—without? 
Push ahead. 

Do thy friends thy wisdom doubt? 
Push ahead. 

Falter not for anything; 

Mount thy hope on fleetest wing; 

Upward, forward go and sing— 
Push ahead. 


Be not heartless, selfish, proud— 
Push ahead. 

Room enough; then never crowd— 
Push ahead. 

Jostle not thy fellow-men; 

Help the fallen rise again; 

Speak a cheering word, and then 
Push ahead. 


Make thy purpose manifest— 
Push ahead. : 

Seek to know and find the best. 
Push ahead. 

May thy guardian angels three— 

Faith and Hope and Charity— 

Ever cheer and strengthen thee. | 
Push ahead. 


Hoarfrost Art. 


ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 








Nature etches some of her most beau- 
tiful pictures, and obtains some of her 
choicest effects, through the medium 
of hoarfrost. Surfaces that are the 
best radiators of heat collect the best 
displays of this art. The most deli- 
cate designs may often be seen when 
there is much mist and haze. Often a 
fine display of hoarfrost follows a 
thick fog. Cups, tumblers, dishes and 
saucers exposed to the frost will ac- 
cumulate many designs. Objects that 
cool the quickest respond the quickest 
to the alchemy of the frost artist. 

The best displays of frost work may 
be looked for when, in moist weather, 
a body of air having a high tempera- 
ture is suddenly reduced to the freez- 
ing point. Hoarfrost is often finely 
decorative. The most lovely effects may 
be seen upon window panes; the sil- 
houettes of shrubs and bare trees, cov- 
ered with frost foliage, afford admir- 


able opportunities for studying tree 
form, characteristics of trunk and 
branch being intensified, almost spir- 


itualized, by the exquisite frost. 
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Tt works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Populzr Fancies in Colors and Weaves. 


Blue was never so popular—another 
way of saying the demand was never 
so great. For the little girl’s dress, for 
the young lady’s gown. But brown in 
a multiplicity of shadings is leading a 
lively race with blue for popular favor 


—the rich nut browns seem to take 
wonderfully. 
Now as to weave, the long haired 


materials exceed all others in popular- 
ity, for instance the new Angora cloth 
and Zibelines, yet the always-wanted 
Broadcloth comes a close second in 
feminine favor. 

Send for samples and prices. 

BLUE CHEVIOTS AND SERGES—The 
perfection of weave and finish—50, 52, 
54 and 56 inches wide, Tic, 85c, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 a yard. 

BROWN MIXTURES—A great variety 
of shades, $1.25 to $2.50 a yard. Plain 
Zibelines and Cheviots in rich brown- 
ish tints, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 a 
yard. 

ANGORA CLOTH, the newest thing out 
—has a long silky nap—extra wide— 
such colors as silver gray, gun metal 
gray, nut brown, castors, heliotrope, 
navy and black. $1.50, $2.00 and up to 
$3.50 a yard. 

BROADCLOTHS AND ZIBELINES in 
solid colors—black and 75 color shades, 
including all the dainty evening tints. 


$1.25 and easily along to $5.00 a yard. 
JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
Dept. E. H. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 


| coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 





infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken inte 
the human system for the same cleans- 


| ing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system, 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in’ the stomach and bowels; it 
cisinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
ere composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 


| enges, the charcoal being mixed with 


honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can résult from their continued 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than {in 
any of the ordinary charcoal] tablets.” 


Better Glothes 
‘Less Money 


The *®ien Rock” Kind 
Disect from Mill. 


The largest woolen nill in the country sell- 
ing Men’s una Beyo® Clethimg direct co 
the wearer— madc or “ measure--0t . 
saving of 50 percent.and over. Made to order 
Men’s Suits, which would cost $18.00 to 
$25.00 at your tailor’s, we are able to sell at 
$7.50 and 810.00 because everything from 
the weaving ofthecloth from theraw materia! 
to turaing out the finished suit is under one roo/. 
Allcloth used is made from fine selected wool, 
Every garment is hand ly finished, bears 
ourlabel, is guaranteed for one year, and willbe 
replaced if it does not wear satisfactorily. Suits 
at above prices have 

Hand-shrunk Collars, 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Padded Shoulders. 

Handsome lines of Falland Winter Overcoats 
atan equaisaving. Men’sallwool and worsted 
trousers, $2, $2.5u and $3; handsomely madeand 
trimmed. ehavethe cheapest, strongestand 
best all wool boys’ clothing. Also cloth by the 
wre or piece, and ladies’ suttings and skirtings. 

rite to-day for samples, etc. 

GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somerville, N. J. 



































See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Turnover Collar in Crochet. 
ELMA IONA LOCKE, 


37° 





With very fine linen thread make 
rather a loose ch of 70 st; 12 tr in 4th 


st, 1 s c in 6th st, * miss 2 st, 12 tr 
in next st; miss 1. 1 s c in next st; 
repeat from * making 14 halt 
wheels, Turn, 12 in each half wheel 
with s c between. 

2a row—Turn, and work on wrong 
side, 6 s c on wheel, 8 ch, 8 c in 6th st, 
3 ch; turn, 18 tr in ring of 6 ch, s c on 
wheel at base of 8 ch, 6 more tr in ring, 


tr 





HALF OF THE COLLAR, 


join; turn and make a fan of 4 tr sep- 
arated by 2 ch, on each wheel across 
to last, on which make a wheel as fol- 
lows: 8 ch, s c in 6th st to form a ring; 
turn, 2 ch, s ec on fan, 6 tr in ring, 
sc on wheel, 18 tr in ring, join. 


3d row—1 ch, fan on fan across, 6 
sc on wheel. 

4th row—Turn, wheel on wheel, fan 
on fan across, Wheel on wheel, 


5th row—Like 3d row. 

Continue last 2 rows until of depth 
desired, then make the section for the 
other side in the same way. 

For the band make 36 ch, 1d ec in 
top of wheel; 4 ch, 1 dc in fan, repeat 
across; 4 ch, d ec on wheel, 30 ch,1 de 
on top wheel of other section of collar, 
and continue as for first one; 36 ch, 1 
tr in each ch st across; then make 3 
or 4 rows of 1 tr in each tr across. 

—_———_—— 2. -_—--= 


Handkerchief Corset Cover—For the 
corset cover two ordinary sized hand- 
kerchiefs with hemmed edges and about 


3 yds of insertion and 2 or more yds 
of beading are necessary. Fold the 
hundkerchiefs diagonally and cut in 


two. One half of one with point up is 
used for the back. Along the two hem- 
med sides sew insertion. Lay two 
halves, one at each side of the back 
piece, with the raw edge of each up- 
ward. Whip at each side onto the in- 
sertion. Then sew a length of inser- 
tion along the hemmed edge. Now cut 
the remaining half handkerchief in two 
and use for the two front pieces. Lay 
at each side of the front, with the raw 
edges toward the front and top, and 
the hemmed edge next to the insertion. 
Whip together and hem narrowly the 
upper part of the 


raw edges of the 
cover. Sew on beading and next inser- 
tion, running the latter to the arm 


holes, and there leaving free for straps 
over the shoulders. The upper edge 
may be finished with lace and each side 
of the front with insertion and lace. 
The ribbon is drawn through the bead- 
ing and tied in the front. The bottom 
edge is hemmed and finished with bead- 
ing drawn through with ribbon.—[Nel- 
lie Tracy. 

Once Again—May I come in with one 
more clean dishcloth? Sister house- 
keepers, whatever we may have to do 
without, let us have clean dishcloths 
and wiping towels to dry dishes. I 
have found a new grain bag thorough- 
ly cleaned, cut up and hemmed makes 
very good and easily washed cloths. 
Linen is best for dishwipers, as cotton 
does not dry them quickly. Wash 
and dry your dishwipers alone; don't 
boil or rinse with bed or body clothes. 
I expect some will say ‘“‘old maid” and 





“fussy.” If anything needs clean 
things, it is food and dishes,—[Sister 
M., Vermont. 


Ex-Gov Lloyd Lowndes of Maryland, 
in a recent letter, says: “I read with 
interest and profit the American Agri- 
culturist every Week.” 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kiCney and bladder disease will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no charge whatever for the favor.— 
(Adv. 


NIMBLE 


Our Pattern Offer. 








9109—Ladies’ seven-gored skirt, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 39 and 32-inch waist. 





9015—Ladies’ shirred surplice waltst, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 








without 


with 
sailor collar, 6, 8, 10 and i2 years. 


9122—Girl’s dress, or 
Price, 10 cents, each number. Ade 
dress, Pattern Department, this office, 





FINGERS 


Personal Work and Thought in Gift. | 


MRS HENRY WRIGHT. 





. Last year, while at a summer hotel, 
I saw several ladies who employed all 
spare time making collars and drawn 
work table covers which they told me 
they put away as they finished until 
when the gift season came, they did 
not need to hurry and seurry about 
thinking up this thing and that for 
various relatives. The idea seemed most 
sensible, but for those who have not 
been so provident there still remains 
plenty of time to accomplish a great 
deal. 

The housemother will do well in her 
planning to see that she can utilize the 





quiet hours after the children are in 
bed, and for these it is best to have 
work not too trying on the eyes. I 
do not know of anything better than 
crochet work. Many pretty and useful 
articles may be made of the soft bright 
wools. Slippers are getting to be a 
back number, but there is scarcely a 
holiday when one will not think of some 
relative who would appreciate a pair. 
A crecheted sweater is handsome and 
easily made. One of the nicest gifts 
for a baby is a cap crocheted of white 
knitting silk, and with ribbons run 
through and tied in fluffy bows on 
top. Afghans are always acceptable, 
and for larger children Tam o’ Shanters 
and hoods are easily and quickly made, 

It is getting to be more and more 





customary to make gifts of magazines 
and newspapers, and I think the idea 
excellent. These are always appre- 
ciated, and serve as a sweet reminder 


of pleasant thoughts i2 times in the 
year, when a present one might buy 
for the same money might bring but 
momentary enjoyment. Books are never 
inappropriate, and a sense of individ- 
ual thought may be conveyed if in 


selecting them, one bears in mind some 
fad or especial fancy of the recipient 
nature books for nature lovers and 
technical ones for life’s real workers. 
I know an aged minister who was 
delighted last Christmas, because his 
daughter, who lived away from home, 
thought to send him a newer and better 
concordance than the worn volume of 
Cruden’s he had used for years. His 
wife, an enthusiastic mission worker, 
was equally happy over the prescribed 
books for the reading course for the 
coming year. 

It is this bearing in mind of personal 
characteristics Which makes the really 
graceful gift, even if it is shown in 
something of slight material value. 
Without it the custom of holiday giv- 
ing degenerates into a mere matter of 
exchange or perfunctory observance 
and loses all of its significance, 
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Rice Cakes—Two cups boiled rice, 3 


well beaten eggs, 15 teaspoon salt. Mix 
Wwell,- drop from spoon in hot butter 
and fry until brown. This will make 


a good change when one has become 
tired of meal.—[Maud Saxton. 
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G 
60 different games—one in each 
package of 


Lion Coffee 


Banner Lye 


is NOT 


















Old Style Lye 


Our patented safety package is easily 
opened and you can use as little or much 
at a time as you like. 

Banner Lye is odorless and colorless 
and safe and satisfactory. It 


Makes Pure Soap 


—r1o pounds of hard soap or 20 gallons of 
soft soap—without boiling or large kettles, 
in only ten minutes. 

Banner Lye keeps your kitchen, milk- 
room, milk-pans, etc.,and dairy absolutely 
sweet and clean. It takes away not only 
the dirt that you can see, but the dirt that 
you can’t see, 

Your grocer, druggist, or 
10 cents. Send to us forthe free book 
Banner Lye.” 

The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 


storekeeper sells it for 


» “Uses of 





RELIABLE MEN 
in every  localit 
throughout the Unite 


: States to introduce ous 
goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, slong roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and ¢ Xpenses notte 
exceed 82.50 per day Steaty employment tu good honest, rue 
iablemen. Noexperienceneedful Write for full particulars. 





EFMPIRE MEDICINE Co., e Buffalo, N. ¥ 
48-page book free 


PATE NTS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C 





Cured to stay Cured. Cause 
removed, Health restored. 
Attacks never return. No 
further need of medicines. 
er 52,000 patients treated 
all about Acthma and Hay Fever 
HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASTHMA 


Book J Free, oxplainin 
Write P,. HAROL 
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formed, 
as itcomes from the Chopper. 
into a perfect Lard Press. 
won’t clog, break or rust. 


hardwareand general stores. 


Sausage 
Making 


requires little time and labor if you 
use Enterprise machines; $3.50 buys 
an outlit with sufficient capacity 
forany family butchering. An 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat Chopper «Sausage Stuffer 


makes a combination that is unequaled for quality or quantity of work per- 
A No. 10 Meat Chopper has a capacity of tree pounds of meat per 
minute, and a No. 25, four quart size, Sausage Stuer handles the mcat as fast 
The Cylneer of the: stuffer is bored tzue so that 
no meatcan work up above the Plate; the patented Corrugated Spout prevents 
air entering thecasings; with special attachments the Stuffer is easi'y converted 
The Chopper chops quickly, uniformly, perfectly; 
he Be Enterprise machines last a life-time. 
NTERPRISE”’ is onevery machine as a guarantee of its quality. 
Write for free catalogue of household helps, 
and send 4 cents for the “ ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,” containing 200 receipts, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























The name 
Sold by all 
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Apples Made the Most of. 


ALICE JEFFERIS. 





The apple is an invaluable resource 
for the cook who knows how to use it. 
When properly prepared it may be 
made attractive to every palate. Here 
are a number of excellent recipes for 
cooking apples: 

Iced Apple Pudding—Beat together 
the yolks of 2 eggs, 4 Ib sugar and 
the juice of 1 lemon until well mixed. 
Add the whites of the eggs and beat 
again for five minutes over a hot stove. 
Continue beating while you sift in 4 
Ib flour. Cover a baking pan with a 
sheet of buttered paper and pour the 
paste over it; spread out half an inch 
thick, bake for 15 minutes and when 
cold cut into dice-shaped pieces. Mix 
the pieces with 3 grated apples, butter 
and sugar 7 small pudding molds, fill 
them equally with the cake and grated 
apple, then per over them very gently 
u custard composed of 2 eggs, 1 pt milk, 
. few drops of essence of lemon and a 
little sugar. Place the molds in a flat 
pan containing boiling water and put 
them into a hot oven for 30 minutes to 
steam. Allow them to get quite cold 
before placing them in the ice box. Run 
a sharp knife around each mold when 
turning them out. The same should 
consist of 1 pt well whipped cream, fla- 
vored with 1 gal brandy and left for a 
few moments in the ice box. 

Apple Fritters—Pare and core 4 me- 
dium sized sound apples. Cut them into 
round slices, sprinkle with sugar and 
and pour over them a gill of Burgundy. 
Leave them in the wine while you pre- 
pare the batter. Put into an enameled 
saucepan 1 oz fresh butter and % pt 
lukewarm water. When the water is 
mn the point of boiling, remove the but- 


ter with as much or ag little of the 
hot water as you require to make 4 
lb four into a thick batter. Add to this 
a pinch of salt and the beaten whites 
of 2 eggs. In the middle of each apple 
slice put a saltspoonful of raspberry 


jam. Then dip the slice of apple into 
the batter and fry immediately. Drain 
well and sprinkle with powdered su- 
gar. Apples may also be sliced, soaked 
in wine, covered with flour and fried 
in plenty of butter. 

Pudding—Boil 2 oz butter in % pt 
milk. Take it from the fire and drop 
in % Ib flour. Beat briskly until the 


mixture is entirely free from lumps, 
add yolks of 3 eggs, 3 oz powdered su- 
gar and 1 gill cold milk. Beat the 


whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
add them gradually. Butter a mold ane 
put in a layer of the batter, then 2 oz 
of stewed apples. Continue with the 
apples and the batter until the mold is 
full, taking care that the batter is at 
the top. Steam for an hour and a half. 
Serve with a sauce made with 1 pt 
cold water, % Ib brown sugar, 1 oz of 
together for three 


corn flour, boiled 

minutes, and 1 gill brandy added at the 
last. The sauce may also be made by 
boiling the parings and cores of the 
apples in water, and straining off the 
juice, to which the corn flour, sugar 


and brandy are added. 

Apple Porcupine—Pare and core 10 
large apples, and place on the stove to 
simmer in 1% pts cold water, made into 
a syrup with 1 cup sugar. When they 
are cooked through, remove them whole 
from the syrup and put into it 6 apples 
which have been steamed and mashed. 
Add the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon, and simmer until a smooth mar- 
malade is formed. When the apples 
are quite cool, heap them in a mound, 
placing a little apple jelly between 
each layer, and stick blanched and 
halved almonds firmly all over it. Fill 
up the spaces with apple marmalade. 
Beat the whites of 4 eggs to a stiff 
froth and add 1 teacup vanilla flavored 
icing sugar. Cover the apples lightly 
with the icing. 

Cream Ice—Steam 2 Ibs apples until 
quite soft, then press through a sieve 
with % lb sugar or less, according as 
the variety of apple is sweet or sharp. 
Stir in yolks of 4 eggs, beating until 
the mixture is stiff, then add the beat- 
en whites of the eggs and 4 teaspoons 
brandy. Freeze until stiff. If too much 
sugar is added, the mixture will not 
freeze readily. 

Apple Ginger—Make a syrup with 4 
lbs sugar and 4 cups water. Chop an 
equal quantity of apples into cubes the 
size of dice, and when the syrup is 
boiling fast, drop them in, with the 
grated rind of 2 lemons and 2 oz white 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


or green ginger root. Boil until the ap- 
ples are clear, but not broken. 

Apple Soup—The Germans make an 
excellent soup with apples. Eight or 10 
apples are pared, cored and boiled for 
an hour in 3 pts water, with a slice of 
bread, a stick of cinnamon and the peel 
of a lemon. The soup is then rubbed 
through a sieve, and three glasses of 
white wine added. It may be sweetened 
if necessary. . 
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At Home Kindness. 
M. B. 





There is always a little good we can 
do in our small corners, a kindly word 
spoken, a bit of encouragement, a cup 
of tea or coffee offered at the right 
time, the loan of a pattern, a few 
bright calicos given to a quilt lover, an 
apple to the child. Oh so many trifies 
suggest themselves—a few flower seed, 
a cheerful story, a choice poem to the 
lover of reading, a little chat to drive 
away the blues. All these are within 
our reach. We cannot hope to be re- 
membered by the great and mighty 
deeds we do, but only by the daily acts. 

I visit an old lady confined to her 
room and take my sewing to show her 
what I have been doing, just the chil- 
dren’s simply made dresses. When I 
have fruit I try to send some to all the 
sick and old people I know around me. 
There is always someone to eat dain- 
ties sent to the sick, even if they can- 
not. Some of my neighbors are always 
giving dainty bouquets of flowers 
away to all their friends, a pleasant 
custom, 





——_- 
Larkspur in a New Role. 
AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 





There is a use for larkspur which 
is not generally known, even by those 
who most admire the flower. It con- 
cerns a subject not pleasant to speak 
of. Old people remember that the tinc- 
ture of larkspur was a favorite remedy 
for that unfortunate state of the head 
that even the best cared-for children 
sometimes acquire from less cleanly 
schoolmates. When children attend a 
large public school they are pretty sure 
to have this trouble some time in their 
school course. It is disgusting and 
most annoying to the child and parent, 
but it must be met and conquered. 

When such an emergency arises it is 
very convenient to have larkspur grow- 
ing in the garden, so that _ sufficient 


leaves and flowers can be plucked to 
make a strong decoction to accomplish 
the same purpose as the tincture bought 
of the druggist. This not only saves 
time, trouble and money, but most im- 
portant of all, it saves the mortifica- 
tion that a person naturally feels in 
purchasing a remedy of one who is sure 
to inquire (laws being stringent on the 
sale of poison) the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

Mothers of small children may be glad 
to know of this home specific. The 
perennial larkspur, or delphiniums, can 
be bought from dealers in hardy pants. 
The annual larkspurs can be raised 
from seed, which germinates more read- 
ily if sown in the fall. The seed remains 
Over winter in the ground and _ the 
plants show themselves earlier than 
from spring sown seed. When using 
the larkspur, be sure that it is labeled 
poison, and don’t leave it. around. 


-—s 
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Grape Juice as a Food—It is quite 


generally claimed’ that using a reason- 
ably large amount of unfermented 
grape juice with an otherwise suitable 
mixed diet is beneficial and that diges- 
tion is improved, intestinal fermenta- 
tion diminished, and that gains in body 
weight result. Grape juice contains the 
same kinds of nutrients as other foods. 
The percentage of water is high, and 
thus it resembles liquid foods more 
closely than solid foods. It contains 
less water than milk, more carbohy- 
drates, and less protein, fat, and ash. 
Carbohydrates, largely present in the 
form of sugar, are the principal nutri- 
tive ingredients. Sugars in moderate 
amounts are wholesome foods, and grape 
juice offers such material in a reason- 
ably dilute as well as palatable form. 
Undoubtedly the agreeable flavor in- 
creases the appetite, a by no means un- 
important consideration. 





Cheap but Good—I would like to send 
a cake recipe that I find we all like 
far better than other cake. It is very 
cheap, but very good. I cup sugar, 1 
cup cold water, 1 heaping tablespoon 
compound lard, % teaspoon vanilla, a 
little salt, 1% teaspoons baking pow- 
der sifted with flour enough to make a 
little thicker than for common cake. 
Beat sugar, lard and vanilla together, 
then add cold water. Stir together and 
add flour and baking powder and beat 
well. Bake as layer cake or as loaf 
cake with plain frosting or chocolate. 
It is excellent with whipped cream.— 
[Mrs H. B. Baxter. 
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The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 


371 


neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


~~ 


E will send this journal until Janu- 

ary 1, 1905, every new subscriber 

who sends the regular subscription 

rice of $1.00, either direct or through 

any of our resentatives, thus giving the 

numbers for the remainder of this year free 

from the time when the subscription is 

received. We will further send, when 

ready, our most valuable Year Book and 

Almanac for 1904. This 350-page book con- 

tains in a condensed form an immense 

amount of statistical matter and general 

information, together with weather fore- 
casts for the year. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, and 
we ask as a favor that you show our jour- 
nal to your friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you_our journal one year free, 
including the Year Book, on receipt of two 
new su ber+ 

This, it is needless to add, is the best 
time of the year for getting subscriptions, 
and we gust you _ will m at once an 
energetic canvass of your town or neighbor- 
hood and make good use of the above of"er. 
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Orange Judd Company 




















FREE 





Dinner or Tea Set 


S 1 000 pote to any person who can prove we 

o not mean what we say—A chance of a 
lifetime. An honest proposition—No humbugging. No beating about 
the bush. We willgive away xooo beautifully decorated Br 


Dinner or Tea 


Each set §6 pieces. Latestdesign ff 


size for family use—to quickly introduce Carbolettes, the greatest 


Remedy on Earth to rity the G the Bowels, stimulate the Ap- 
the Complexion. A good set of dishes 


petite, and beauti 


costs $20 or $30. Don’t waste money. We will make you a present 
money. Take advantage of this if you want to get a handsome set of di 


, of a complete 56 piece 
set, beautifully decorated in Pale Blue, Brown Green or Pink, exactly as we claim or forfeit our 


absolutely free. 


"iF This is all we ask you to do “@g 


Send us your P. O. and E 


s Office address and agree to sell only ra 
at 25 cts.abox. Wewillsendthematonce. They sell like hot cakes. 


send us only $1x.§0 and keep the other $x.50 of our money until 


the dishes. Notwo ways about us. We talk straight from the shoulder and we are 


ay of eens 


en sol 
ve 


bound to introduce our Remedy, no matter what it costs. When we say we will give 
away these magnificent sets of dishes we will doit. Thisis a greut opportunity. 
Remember our Dishes are beautifully decorated and are packed, boxed and shipped, Free of Charge, 


ouness MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. 57-8, 61 Park Place, &. Y. City 








gREAL ESTATE, 





With 
BEST 


SECURITY 


Your $50 or $100 placed with this Company 
makes part of some larger loan on improved 
suburban home property always worth 60 per 
cent. more than it is mortgaged for. Partial pay- 
ments on these loans are made monthly,and re- 
— invested. The Company 

ees, R pays you 5 percent.because 
(= t. Testimonials from emin- 


our money is made to earn 
ent patrons of 5to 10 years’ 









& Standing sent on request. 
‘by WRITE US. 
6 per cent. per annum—quarterly, 
Ves si by check. Withdrawal at your 


pleasure and full earnings paid 


to then from the day your funds were received 
Assets, . . ° + $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $175,000 


Onder New York Banking Department Supervision 


_ Industrial Savings § Loan @o., 


1138 Broadway, New York. 











DON’T BUY THAT 


Gasoline Engine until you have written 
us for the facts about the 


BUICK ENCINES. 


They are models of simplicity and 
mechanical perfection. Portable, eco- 
nomical, a money-maker for doing a 
reat veriety of farm and dairy work. 
Tite for catalog. 
THE BUICK MFG. CoO., 
425 Howard Street, DETROIT, HICH, 








CATTLE WATERING BASINS, 


S. CHENEY & SON, 


LOCK BOX 
SIANLIS 


307 
SN LY. 


No Painting Required 





on Arrow Brand 
Asphalt Ready 









ofing. Can 
be easily laid,as 
the work = 
consists of nail. 
ing and cement- 
ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 
instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 
Asphalt Rendy Roofing Co., SO Pine St., N. ¥. 


Horse-High Bull-Strong 


Va ae) You want the be-t--we have it. Made of 
> High Carbon Coiled Spring Steel Wire, (our own 
<2 SM make) heavily Galvanized. Sold to the 
7} Farmer direct at Wholesale Factory Prices, 
[ON FARM FENCE 200 to 50c A ROD 
1S) es Fully guaranteed—you to be the judge, 
LFAL SPAM Ornamental Lawn Fence Je. to 47¢. per foot. 

ZB Poultry Fence, Farm Gates etc., at ex. 
" ceptionally low prices. Catalogue free, 
~ KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Indiana, 








PTW ha tehasesielelai te 


Wears like iron and keeps the 
stock warm and dry. A most satis- 


factory article in every way 


QUR BOY CAN Lay iT 


The FLINTKOTE FOLKS, BOSTON. 








CASH BUYERS 
FOR 


Of all kinds, wherever located, together with their ad- 
dresses, are given FREE in our Monthly U, 8. Real Kstate 
if property yourself, 


Journal than all other ways combined, Also a plain, 
honest plan whereby you can sell any kind of property. 
Sample Copy 25c, which will be applied on $1.00 yearly 
subscription, if you like the Journal. 
U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 
113 West Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Journal, With it you can sell yo 
| of our patrons sell their property through our 





Prove This Mill 


Return at our expense if not found the 
best for ear corn crushing and miaung 
in and grinding all grains. 


QUAKER CITY 
Grinding Mills 


havedouble hoppers, are ball-bearing, 
grinders, lightes* running. Fine table meal mak- 
ers. Don’t buy until you get our 37th Annual 


| 
al f 
Lowest prices on gas and gasvline enzines, sweep and tread powers, 
8787 Filbert St., Philadelphin, Pa. 
The . W. Stroud Co., Canal & Randolps Sts., Cuicago, UL. 


A Feed Mill 


at little cost that grinds mixe | 
grains, shelled corn or cob corn 


The New Holland 


meets exactly t he feeder’s wants. 
with free trial to prove it 
Speedy, strong, light running. 
3 =, sui to any power. 
Write for free catalogue. 

BEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 137, NEW HOLLAND, PA. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


— 


313 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Ss 


to you on account of their moderate price. 
“‘THEY STAND THE RACKET.” 
Ask your dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
Factory : Ilion, N. Y. 


Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal 
a ae ee ee 





San Francisco, Cal. { 









“vess than & MINUTES, 


That’s the way your feed will be 
und when you use the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrongasananvil, Burrs 
are of hard white iron. Boxeg 

guy irons furnished with 
~— mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 
bushels perhour. We are making a special in- 
troductory price now. Write for the catalogue and 
rices on the full line. Corn shellers, planters, cul. 
vators, feed cutters, etc. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1641 Beaver St., York, Pas j 


: 



















Built 
by the 





IT IS A DEMONSTRATED FACT THAT THE 


Alamo 


USES LESS FUEL than any other engine on the market. 
to start; Gasoline Mixer is less sensitive than any other and more 
easily understood, Does od ng work in the coldest weather as 
in July. Igniter is simply pe 


ALAMO MFG, CO., 43 S. Market St., Boston, 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


Easy 


ect. Write for beautiful catalog. 





and asfast. 8 to 12 tons per day. 
press made. 


you money. 





The Hay Maker’s Profit 


shows up better when he does his own baling. 
The farmer's own baler which he operates with his two 
men, a boy and one horse, is the one horse full circle 


Red Ripper Hay Press > 


Its cost is a half less than the high priced machines. Itsaves on labor_and horse power and does the work as well 


Bales can be made to weigh 75 to 150 Ibs., as desired. Most simple and durable 
No repairs. Double stroke, positive movement. Absolutely no draft at step-over. The press that saves 
Write us today for descriptive circular. Mailed free on application. 

HARDER MFG. COMPANY, COBLESKILL, NEW YORK. _ 
Makers of Silos, Ensilage Cutters and Blowers, Horse Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, ete. 











Guns 







I WILL TAKE PLEASURE 
IN SENDING YOU MY 
GUN CATALOGUE IF, IN 
ANSWERING, YOU WILL 
MENTION THIS PUBLI- 
CATION. 








A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York. 













THE MERIT of YEARS 


attaches to this roofing. Itis 
known and used in every 8e0- 
tion of the whole country. 
FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 
urable and low in ee. Be- 
ing soft and pliable, it is easy 
tout and lay. Exporure makes 


and Circuler. 
THE AP. SWAN CO,” 110 N je SL, NEW YORK, 








THE A. P. SW. 





I Can Sell 
Your Farm 


or other real estate, ne matter where it ts of what it 

is worth, Send description, state price, and learn m 

wonderfully successful plan, Ww. M. OSTRANDER. 
104 Nori3 A=cricea Building, Philadelphia : 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the : 


ATLANTIC COAST LIN 
RAILROAD, 


| Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and | 


| immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Pocahontas Red Rope Roofing 
is the best and cheapest covering for barns,sheds, 
poultry houses and all out-buildings. A complete 
roof for le per sqmare feot. Roofing kit given 


with each roll. Write for free booklet and sample. 
KAY PAPER COMPANY.,BOX ,105 BLACKWOOD, W. J. 


——— 
Barb and Soft islvanised Wire. 
FOR CATALOGUB 

Fenes & Wire 











STEEL ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened | 
Steel Sheets two feet wide, six feet long. | 
The best Roofing, Siding or Veilin 
you canuse, We furnish nails free an 
= roofing, two sides. Comes either 

at corrugated or*V’’crimped. Deliv. 
ered free of all charges to all points in U. 
8. east of Mississippi River and north of 
Ohio River at $2.26 PER SQUARE. 











39 GASOLENE 
ENGINE 


"ABENAQU 


STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
for woo a 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shop work, 
Beforebuy- 


ing, write 
= Catalog 











ae EN benague 
- ; orks, 
———" Westminster Station, Vt 








Pricés to other pointson application. 
A square means 1 square feet. 
Write tor Free Catalogue.No. 25 on materia! bought 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING ©O., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 









DOES ALL KINDS OF LIGHT AND HEAVY 
STITCHING. DOES ALL KINDS OF 
LIGHT AND HEAVY RIVETING, 


AGENTS WANTED 
“MEND-A-RIP.” 


— em | 
—— —— COMBINED 
rT WILL SAVE THE PRICE 
14 


OF ITSELF MANY TIMES A YEAR. | 






~ One agent made $20 the 

first day, and writes usto hurry more ma- 
chines to him. Write for terms to acents. 
4. A. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, Ohio. 









Good farms can be secured on the 
\ Nashville, Chattanooga and 8t. 
Louis Railway in Tennessee, 


Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. 
Prices reasonable. Climate 
healthful, never very cold or 
- py very hot. All marketable crops 











EL F. Smith, Traffic t., Nashville, 
STRONGEST 
MA DE - Bull 
Strong, Chicken- 


ht. So:d to the Farmer at Wholesale 

be | Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE €0. 

Box 10 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME 











to secure the agency for the Frost Fence.. Farmers 
Want it because itcontains more weight and twice 
the of woven wire fence. Will last three 
times as tong. es free. THE ST 











WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 


are in a class by 
themselves. Alt 
sizes to meet all 
requirements 


Smallest hand 

lever to largest 

self-feed cylinder cutters, shredders 

\\ and carriers for fodder, ensilage, etc. 
Widely popular through many years 
service. Also Wind Milis, Corn Shéllers, 
Wood Saws, ete. Catalogue 104 sent free. 

\ S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin, 








‘e. sey iat ce 

HEEBNER’S DC Ss. 
Feed all your fodder. By using Heebner’s cutters with 
shredder attachment the whole of the nutritious stock {s cut, 
crushed and shredded, and rendered edible. No waste 
Animals oat tt creedily and thrive. Shredder attachment costs $5.00. The 
model ensilagé cutter.. Also make Tread Powers, Lever Powers, Little 
Giant and Penna. Threshers, Wood Saws, Feed Mills, ete. Catalog free. 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 

























ax New Egg Farm 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT 
BY 20th CENTURY METHODS 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor 
Poultry World; author of An Egg Farm; of books 
upon the Breeds; How to Feed Fowls, etc., etc 

The author has conducted great poultry farms, 
both East and West, and is familiar with conditions 
in all parts of the country, He compares the best 
locations for the business, Tells how to build the 
houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system, and other 
methods, How to feed and manage. How to breed 
and select. Choice of breeds and crosses, Manage- 
ment for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
How to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive 
and growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how 
to insure growth and fertility Various styles of 
incubators and brooders are described, and their 
merits compared, Directions for an incubator cel- 
lar. Best methods of heating and _ ventilating 
brooders 

This is an entirely new work containing the au- 
thor’s ripest expe-ience, 


The remarkable new labor-saving devices ‘alone 
render it an epoch-making book 
Size, 12mo, or 5 1-4x7 1-2 inches; 331 pages: 140 


original illustrations; bound in cloth and boards il- 
luminated with old, Price $1.00, postpaid to any 
part of the world, 


. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 














